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BRIEF 



Requirement: 



teach 



To develop a cultural assimilafcor designed to 
ficers about black culture in the Army and- to evaluatq 
'of this cultural assimilator as a tool for increasing 
tween whites and blacks in. the Army. 



white junior of- 
the effectiveness 
understanding . be- 



Procedure: ' • - 

Assimilator scenarios, were developed based primarily on interviews ' 
with black and white soldiers abput commonly occurring incidents of ^mis- 
understanding between blacks and whites. Panels, of experts developed 
questions about the misunderstandings and "correct" answers reflecting 
knowledge of black Army cultur'e. • • " _ . f 

The effectiveness of . this ^assimilator , as an Army technique -for train 
ing junior officers in race relations was .evaluated in three separate 
field. tests. In the first evaluation, the performance .of blacks and 
whites' on the assimilator was conpared, evidence for learning over time 
was examined, gind assimilator training was . related to a- test for inter- , 
cultural sensitivity and a .measure of stereotyping. In the second eval- 
uation, the perforinance of company commanders on the assimilator was re-- 
lated to their effectiveness in, race relations as seen by white, black, 
and Hispanic subordinates. In the third evaluation, the assimilator was 
implemented as part of a 1-day race-relations seminar for- command person- 
nel-in an Army Reserve Unit. Effectiveness of training was evaluated 2 
months later by a survey using an appropriate experimental desi<^Yi. 



Findings: . ' ' ■ ^ " > 

Results from the thr^e field t^sts were "mixed. In the f irsf evalu- 
ation blacks were more familiar with assimilator scenarios and perfor?^ed 
better on these items thayi.di.d whites. Blacks .-in the. Army were expected 
to -be" more familiar with their own culture than were whites with black 
cult^ire. Both blacks' and whites sTiowed evidence of learning with diffi- 
cult' task-oriented assimilator i'tfems. Howevfer) assimilator training. 
' (a)' did not lead to improved Scores 'on a test of interculturaX sensitive 
ity, (b) did not reduce, stereotyping, ..and- (c) was not ey^^luated as favor 
ably as race-relations * seminars. ■ ' . ■ ^ , ' . • 



If assimilator training has a positive impact on subordinates, com- 
pany commanders* who demonstrate knowledge. of black culture should be 

rated as effective in race relations by subordinates. In the second- 

* * ■ ., . «» 

evaluation, white and Hispanic subordinates rated those commanders as , 

being more Effective in race relations who demonstrated greater knowl- . 

edge of black culture* as measured by assimilator performance. Black 

. subprdinajtes did not. ' . ^ 

• ■ ♦ * 

In the third evaluation, Army Reserve command personnel who ha:d re- 
ceived assimilator training were corrpared to those who had not. Self- 
reports reports of supervisors or subordinates showed no evidence -that^ 
trained personnel were seen as being more effective in race relations 
than' those who had received no training, 

Methodological problems in each of the- three evaluations rendered 
conclusions' tentative. 'Rebate on the correctness of the answer labeled 
"correct" arose at several joints. * 



IWiilization of Findings: ; 

The cultural assimilator designed to teach white junior' of ficers 
about^^l^ck culture in the A^rmy is available for use as an aid for train- 
ing junior officers 'in Kace relations. The assimilator' consists of four 
volumes (60 items).. Thd data suggest that the difficult, task-oriented 
items are best afld shou/d be used first. ' Because there is sortie cjuestion 
about the cor2;ettness cf -some "correct" answers, assimilator scenarios 
.should be used as a basis for discussing and bringing to light relevant 
-issues 'rather than* as e stand-alone technique. It should be recognized 
,that as^simila£or training alone is unlikely to have a strong gavorable. 
impact on a leader's effectiveness in race relations. 
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CULTURAL ^ASSIMILATOR FOR TRAINING ARMY PERSONNEL IN RACIAL UND'ERSTANDING ^ 

CHAPTER 1 

. " •■ \ ,. ' ' ■ * 

The re&earch described in ARI Technical Paper 310.(Landis, Day, 
McQrew, Thomas, & Milley, 1978) involved the development and field testing 
sof a programed instruction approach to race -relations training. The 
specific technique for that project inyolved developing a culture assim- • 
ilator for junior grade officeirs. A cultural assimilator provides infor- 
mation to help, individuals of\ one cultural background understand better 
the point lOf view of individuals of. another cultural background.* The 
cultural assimilator is not. intended to- make a person of one cultural ^ 
background sinflilar to a person of another cultural background. The aim 
is to provide a basis* for a functional understanding of another cultural 
perspective. The goal should be an appreciation for cultural diversity ; 
rather than pressure toward^^ cultural homogeneity, as perhaps inplied in 
the term "assimilator." The technique was designed to be aimed primarily 
at white junior grade officers. ^ 

\ . ' ' , 

r In general, the results of the field test of the pilot assimilator 
indicated: (a) the sample of problems in the assimilator represent a set 
of events far more familiar to black officers than to whites; (b) blacks 
obtained higher scores on the assimilator than whites;, (c) evidence of 
learning on the part of the white officers as a function of assimilator 
training was obtained? and (d) evidence, though not strong, showed that 
both attitudes and kncwledge changed as a function of the tacaining. . These 
results d'femonstrated that the assimilator was a potentially valuable, tech- 
nique for use in the U.S. Army race-relations training program. 

The project reported here extended the research efforts of the pre- ^ 
vious project. The assimilator aimed at (white) junior grade officers 
was further developed (Kirkland & McGrew, 1975). and isubjected to a se^cond 
preliminary field evaluation in test format and then a major field test 
both at domestic and overs-eas bases. This work is described in the suc- 

xree ding pages of chapter 1. 

-> • . ' . ■ 

L . , METHOD ' y 

Development of the Assimilator ^ 

In the following discussion of item' development, it should be re- 
called (Landis et al. , 1976) .that an item 'consists of a "critical inci- 
ident,^' or scenarios of an incident involving conflict, Kdsunderstanding, 
or' the avoidance Qf conflict and misunderstanding between members *of dif-' 
ferent cultural/race groups. A qjuestion at the end of each incidentyasks 
about the behavior or prbbable\attitude of one of the "antagonists,'' with 
. four alternatives or possible explanations. -One. alternative is ^'correct" 



inrthat it" used relevant knowledge about the culture group represented 
in the incident. The three other alternatives* iase ,informatior> that is 
faulty,,' inconplete/ or%stereotypica.l in nature; i. e. , .one could "jump to 
that, cojiclusion. " On chb<^sing an alternative, the respondent is di- ^ 
,pected to the approp«Ti.ate '"corresponding jratiqna^e ot discu,ssion of why 
the choice is or is not correct. 



Pdr .this study, items were pooled from a number of. sources. Some 
items were gathered from audiotapes of the origina^l interviews that were 
incompletely used tor the , pilot white officer assijmilator • Other it6ms 
from\hat earlier assimilator wei^e x::hosen because th.ey required the least 
revision arid per£ormed- well .originally . Fewer items'" from the extiant .ci- 
vilian, indus^trial assimilator were used in the /Resent study than in the 
~' ^'\retained were judged yyood enoug^ to revise in 

more comprehensive' standards. Ttle items also. 



earlier one. Those items 
'otder to meet higher and 



were judged gen-e.ral enough * so that not only we^te^ they /broa dly applicable 
to ^he inilitary i^etting but also Would be^ helpfwl' in futui^ tests for 
;j standardizing th,e assimilatoi;^. 

' Added ^to the^e items were items generated by two 'item development • 
teams, the Delaware State College team and the "Center -for Social Devel- , 
opment (CSD) -staff • The Delaware State team was multiracial, , military- ' 
experienced, and conprised of "mature" students and staff 'that is, the 
studerits were in their 'twenties and early . thirties. . The CSD staff was 
^als'o multiracial and inclucf.ed militaryerexperienced members, with ^valu- 
able -^id from* a* retired career , of ficer acting as a consultant. 

^ — , ■ 

As items were drawn from the various sources, one member of a team 
wrote first drafts. From the first draft stage, a single item went ^ 
thrgugh a process of multiple review and* rewrite, until it could" satisfy ^ 
criteria of acceptability. . StyJ-istically, it .had to be a coherent, under- 
standable, readable, self-contained description of an event or, series of 
events. The statements, responses, and behavior of persons" portrayed in^ 
the critical incident had to be rea^listic 'and Valid from a "human" point 
of view, as well as accurate and^.reasonable" for persons in the military 
setting. . ' . . . 

The "incorrect" alternatives'* were representative of prevailing mis- 
conceptions, stereotypes, etc., or were reasonable phoices if the subjert 
\had been careless in his reading of the inci-dent. Each inco£;rect alter- 
native had at least* a. surface reasonableness, so that none aould be. dis-- 
missed automatically. CDrrtect altelrnafives 'were .subjected to close scru- 
tiny because; "through corresponding ration'ales, vthey were to Ijead the 
reader into the most detailed explication of sdme aspect of the- culture 
being porta^ayed. All alter natives^were carefully reevaluated by aTl' 
members of a team. 

Rationales were- more comprehensive and were the subject of intensive 
effort. Rationales th^t explained the "error"" of incorrect choices were^* 
potentially' more valuable, as a teaching tool than th'os.e that confirmed 
correct choices. * More'.can often be iearned from clear, valid info-rraatioh 



check for mechanica 
siiltant- on black cu 



^about mistaken attitudes and beliefs than from confirmations of fortui- ♦ 
tous cgrrect guesses. For these reasons, rationales in ^11 items (in- _ 
eluding those from the previpus assimilatbr) were created or improved to 
meet the requirements described. ' ' . ♦ 

Once an item met all criteria by unanimous agreentent of team mem- 
'befs, it was run thtcough three final reviews. The first was an pbvious 

il#accuracy, e.g., grammar, spelling. Second/. ^our con- 
ilAuxe made a final ch^ck for the cross -cultural valid- 
ity of the message conveyed 'for the culture/race groups involved, "^hird^ 
our military consultant made a final content review ...for military accuracy 
and validity. • . 

.After 6ie. items for" the assimilator were deyq^loped, , their order, of ' 
presentation in the volumes was randomly determiried. This was done to" 
control for possible, systematic biases related to the order of item., de^- 
velopment, e.g. , new items were interspersed rather than placed all at 
.th^e end. Four assimilator volumes of 15 "items jpach resuJ^te'd. The four 
volumes (60 items in all) were designed for^hite junior grade officers. 

The branching and linear modes are the ^two principal formats .use.d 
in administering ^ cultural assimilatoirs . In th4 branching mode, subjects 
select whato they i consider to be the best option .and are referred to. its 
corresponding rationale. If incorrect, subjects ar^ directed to choose 
from among the remaining, alternatives and to read the rationale. Sub- 
jects\continue this procedure • until they have selected the .borre|t,.op- ^ 
tion, then proceed to the next itek. Thus, if they have selected the 
correct option on the'- first try, they read only dts corresponding ra- 
tionale . bef9re ^ going onx- ^ . ^ ^ " ^ ' 

• In. the* linear mode, subjects first rank' the four alternative's f rom ^ 
best to 'worst. They* read aXl the rationales before moving on to the nejft 
items (eyen if tfiey have been correct in their first clioice). In this 
way, subjects /<read all the material associated with an item. The linear 
'mode involves? more 'time both^be'cause of the process of ranking alterna- 
tives and because of the amount of material read. ^ 

Malpass and Salancik (1972) compared these two formats for ^ culture 
" assimilator involving the economically disadvantaged in a civilian indus- 
' trial ' setting (Slobodin et al. ,-.1972). They found that for the "easier" 
items,- the branching mode was superior. For the more difficult items, 
the U.near mode was superior. As ►expect^d,^ subjects took longer to go 
throJugh items in the linear mode. ^ e . 

Upon Reviewing the content of the industrial assimilator, we felt 
that the differences in subject performance in the two' modes might have 
resulted from the relatively "meager information, contained in any single • 
alternative's rationale. If all the rationales' were enriched so that 
an individual received considerably mojre information through reading even 
a single rationale, the branching mode could approach the effectiveness v 



er|c 




14 



.of the linear mode witli l|sss expenditure of time by the sub jects, ^ Also, 
subjects would riot have to read nonessential materials that otherwise " 
might detract from the conciseness 'of the points made*. 

/The branchintf mode is also more consistent with other military 
training materials; Finally, this response mode is the mos,t straight- ■ 
forward and the least subject to misunderstanding and errors in re^onse-. 
to* instructions. Therefore/ we used the branching mode in the adminis- 
tration of the assimilator. 

(The cultural assimilator was. related to previous assimilat'or 
project. There was, -however, much'ngore involved in^the revised version, 
than the simple cross-validation of previously** developed it^ms, 'First, ^ 
the target audience — white Junior grade officers — was made more e:>tpiicit, 
rather than implicit as in the previous assxmjrlator. Second, substan- 
tiafly more information was' incorporated intfo the -assimilator rationales 
than previously'., (particularly 'the .rationales for the "incorrect" alter- 
natives). Third,, a strenuous effort was madjS to develop a brief er^assim-' 
ilator composed pf fewer,, but itore, ef f isxjti^p; items. This latter goai' was 
based on 'the. feelin"g that too long an assindlator would cause fatigue^ or 
'have other negative 'effects, and on evidence^ that the more diffxcul€ and , 
discriminating items have t\ie greatest impact on* learning, 

. ; ^ .' : • : • . ■ . ■ ■. . ■ 

DatA>..G^^thering Design 

Foui: domestic basest and four garrisons in Germany served as the sites 
for t.he field test of the white officer assimila.tor. The principal factor 
in the choice of these sites was'^e sufficient population of black junior 
grade officers. At the domestic' QONUS installations^ .90 white and 80 
black officers, almost evenly divided between installations, were asked to 
participate. In Europ"©, 4 O' white and 40 black officers, evenly divi-ded 
between garrisons, were asked. At &e 'CONUS installations, -^5 white and 
75 black enlisted men (EM), with pa$^ades betwe'en El and E4, were also 
asked to participate, working on the white junior cJffiper assimilator. In 
Europe, 40 white .^nd 40 black EM (E1.rE4) were-'.requested for the purpose of 
evaluating the assimilator, with the numbers approximately divided between 
installations. 

There wjas very high attrition in the samples , because -soldiers did not 
show up and because of errojj^ in data or incomplete data, Completion cri- 
teria were strict for data acceptability; . for' example, subjects, were not 
retained for the analysis^ of the Coitparativ^ Evaluation, Questionnaire f 
(CEQ) (described later) if they had not responded to at least 8 out of nO 
of the fiifst 10 assimilator items and 8 out of 10 of the last 10 assimila- 
tor items?, as well as to all four training techniques on all scales of ' the 
CEQ, Only apjiP^imate ly 30% of the soldiers requested were obtained and . 
provided data complete enough for analysis, ^ . , . 
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The officers assigned' to the white officer' assimilator comple4^ 
Volumes 1-4 ( 60 itens ) . The EM assigned to this condition completed only 
two 'Volumes -(either Volumes 1-2 or Volumes 3-4). The reason for assxgn- 
ind EM to f eWer volumes was the fear that? because of possibly lower read- 
ing skills than officers, EM migi?£ not otherwise complete all the mate- 
rials (assimilatiors, plus evaluative questionnaires) within the time ^ 
limit. This pla*n fortu'nately provided a design for fietter interpreta.- 
tipn of the somewhat compli&ated ■ results for these volumes, as^ discussed 
later. 



• Ancillary Measures .. ^ 

Ahcillaxy measures are questionnaires completed by subjects so that 
the effectiveness of the Cultural assimilator can be evaluated. The an- 
cillary ' measures were not part ot -tHe assimilator itself. There were 
three, different types^ of ancillary ;measures., 

c omparative Evaluation Questionnaire (CEQ) . The CEQ consisted of 
eight, 7-step, bipolar ad jectiva. scales. Five of the scales were frpm 
the American-EngUsh-Pan-Cultulal Semantic Diff erent^^l . (Osgood, l^^.l)' .,. 
two from the Evaluative factor (good-bad, useful-useless), two from thfey 
Potency dimension (strong-weak, exciting-dull), and one from the Activ-. 
ity dimension (active-passive). Three other scales were added to tap 
dimensions specifically related to race-relations training programs 
(interesting-uninteresting, like-dislike, and inf ormati ve-uninf ormative ) . 

Test for Intercultural Sensitivity (T-ICS) . TICS ^. described by 
Weldon et al. ( 1974) ,. consisted of a set of assimilator-type items in 
test format; that is, the "feedback element was deleted. Although the 
items dealt Vith black-white interaction^^ they, were set in- an industrial- 
civilian setting. The Weldon items were chosen because they involved an 
area of cross-cultura;L training most -germane to the Army study (race re- 
■ iations)' and they were involved in the most rigorous attempt to d^te to 
valddat^ a culture assimilator, i.e., using task performance measur es ,.as 
wel'l as subjective scales. - . • , . 

Randomly selected from the 50 items in the Weldon pool were 1 1 , items 
These items were divided into two groups of ^ive and six items. A given 
subject would take one form before the, assimilator" and the other, form 
after. The A-B, B-A order was counterbalanced over subjects so that ap- 
proximately equal numbers, of respondents from within each group received 
each sequence. ^ ' . . 

c^ov^n^ Yp-i no Questionnaire . ( SQ) . " ' An assimilator should reduce the 
tendency to stereotype members of .another, ethnic/racial/cultural group. 
■The SQ was designed to measure change in these tendencies as a function 
of , the assimilator experience.' ^ , . 



-The SQ consisted of a person concept, ewg, , black EM, and a set of 
10' attributes^ e. g* , trustworthy, intelligent. The sxabje'ct indicated . 
on an 8-point scale from "never" to "always" the probability that the 
person concept possiess^d' each attribute, listed. The ' 10 attributes ' were - 
the same across all person/ concept's and were rated, by all subjects: ^ \ 
intelligent, lazy, brave,^ -uninportant, * aggressive; active, helpful, 
toughs hardworking, and trustworthy. Ten person concepts, were rated 
by all subjects: black colpneils/ white colonels; .black conpany com-' 
manders, white conpariy^ commanders, black officers, white of ficers, black ' 
noncommissioned officers (NCds ), white ^COs, black EM, and w.hite EM. 

The SQ concepts and' attributes were taken from a questionnaire pre^ 
viously pilot-tested on .black and white Army 'officers. The ^format w,as , 
based, in turn, on measures used by ' Triandis ( 1972) ^nd-Landis, Day, . , 
MoGrew, and Miller. ( 1973 ) in studies of stereotyping across culturaL 
boundaries. ^ a * - . » ' , r 

The 1.0 concepts chosen were divided randomly into two sets, de&ig- 
. nated A and B. A given subject received one form bef o:(^e /and the other 
form after, the assimilator. • I'he A-B, B-A order was count^rbaLlanced so"-^ 
that an approximately equal number of subjects in each group' received 
each combination.' ' - . 
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Presentation of Ancillary Measures. The -various ancillary, ev^lu- 

r— - — ■■ — ' , ■ ■ ' X ; * \ 

ative measures were administered as follows: ^ \ 

* ' ' ' - • ' ■ ' ■ ■ • ' ' 

1. All subjects completed ah extensive biographical questionnaire, 
\ prior to training. . " * 

2. All subjects' completed the TICS, with one form given before and 
^ the other form af^er training. 

3. Half the subjects "completed an SQ,'"*with one form given before 
and the other form after training* " • ' 

4. All subjects rated the assimilator and three other race-relations 
training techniques on an S^point scale semantic differential 
(CEQ) after training. 



RESULTS 



The design of the project resulted in a large quantity of data on 
which many analyses could be performed. The result s ^reported are those 
cpnsidered to be most useful. - 

. * Analyses fall into four main categories. The^ £irst category includes:, 
a tabulation of the characteristics of the assimilator. The second cate- ' 
gory includes discriminative properties of the assimilator. Two types of 
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nieasuifes were used here: (a) a rating of content fairfiliarity and (b) as- 
siitdlator j^erf c5rinance. This body of data is included to h6lp validate 
the assimilator* If the as simi la tor truly teaches about ^ black :^culture in*" 
the Army, the. critical incidents described shoup.d be more familiar to 
blacks than to whites; blacks should perform better on these items than 
jtfhites. ' - • 

- • • : . 

The third category ''"of odat a dncludes evidence of learning based on 
data -internal to the assimilators.r In other wor'ds, if white subjects are 
learning about bla'ck culture as^£hey progress through the 60 assimilator 
items, the;^ should be answering more items correctly toward the »end of 
the assimilator than' at the beginning. Typical learning curves ^|hqul^^ 
result, > showing inprovement of white subjects over trials.; -'items were 
summed oye^r blocks of .10 items to provide sufficient reliability for the 
analysis. * '^s*. . ■ .. V: ^ . ' - . 

• * * ' ■ ■' ' . ' , > 

the fourth category ? of data includes evidence of learnxng or xmpact 

based on data, external to. -the assimilator. This category of data^exam- 
ined the impact of the * assimilator on (a) subjects', evaluations of vari- 
ous kinds of race-relations training (using the CEQ) , (b) .the TICS,' and : 
(c) the SQ. Assimilator training, if it is to be considered effective, 
should -produce a favorable evaluation pf the training by siibjects who 
have completed it, evidence of greater cultural sensitivity on the TIC&, 
and a reduction of- stereotyping. 

e- . ■ * 

' Characteristics of Assdmilator Items ' ^ . . - . 

** . ■ ■ • " " • » 

A content analysis on every as simi later item provided an overview of 
the' type of items in the assimilator. Of the 60 items, 57 cam^ from"* thee 
Army pools of itfems and 3 from the" civilian. Of 60 items, "43 occurred' 
on post, 5 off post, with.. the rest either ort and off post or un.specified. 
Blacks'were evaluated in 34 item^ incidents., whites in 10-, and the rest of 
the- items evaluated both. , Officers were ^evaluated in^24 of the.6p inci- ^ 
dents. The it^ms cfontained 30s i'ncident| that occurredN/hile^ persons ifi- 
-vol-ved -were on duty, 21 involved, incidents * that occurred off duty, with 
the rest unspecified*- ^ ' " • j> 

Finally; it was noted wh'ethet the incident was social &r task- 
oriented (or both) in nature. An item was labeled task-oriented. if a 
pirsbn's position as' a member of the Armed Forces was directly involved. 
An item was l^be^ed social if a person's position was irrelevant 'to -the 
interaction', i.e., .it covild have '.occurred in a non-Army setting.- From 
the 60 assiirdlator items:, 20 were social, 36 wereitask, and 4 had char- 
acteristics of both.^. This latter characterization of assimilator items' 
was found useful as noted later. " *' . ■ 



Item Faihilialrity Ratings . Each assimilator item was rated pn a 
T^bint scale on it-s familiarity, to^ the .respondent. In general, , if . we _ 
were ' successful in sampling relevant interracial problems, then we would ^ 
expect the "familiarity ratings by blackssoldieris to be .significantly 
higher: than** those of white soldiers. . 

Table 1 Ras Sigp Test and Wilcoxoti statisti9s (Siegel,.. 1956)/ for the 
•offi'cers and EM responding to' the cultural assimilator items, and Table 
2 .shows the mean familiarity scores. Black officers* rated the /items in 
Voitiiines 1-^ eis more familiar than did white officers (p<. 0001 on all 
four'' tests ih Table 2) . The's^ame was true for black EM oh. Voiuiges 1-2-' 
(p<'.0001 on all four tests)... Fpr Volumes 3-4, the black EM also tended 
to fate the items as"* more f ami liar, but only one of the* four .tests was \ 
highly significant (p < .0074, the Wilcoxon for EM in Germany ). . As Table 2 
shows, ip every case blacks rated the Items as more, ^familiar than did 
whftes. Black of ficers -rated* the. items as more "familiar than . did the 
black EM* . The white officers* and* wliite EM' s .r;atings were essentially the 
same.- The lowest black familiarity "score was hic^er than, the lowest, 
white familiarity- scote. .. ^ . 

. The analyses clearly suggest that, the Situations depicted in th.e as- 
siiriilator may have' been experienced by black soldiers or at least perr- 
ceived by them 6 represent familiar jbroblems. Conversely, white soldiers 
are comparlitiveiy less famili-ar with these problems. Jhe pattern of fa- 
miliarity ratings is consistent with what^would be expected, given the 
nature of 'the target groups, the items, and the goal of . the assimilator. 
Specifically, -blacks rate items, as beirfg. more familiar than do whites. 
Black officers rate .items as more familiar than do black. EM. By contrast, 
white officers and white enlisted soldiery differ little, rating it emis, as 
relatively unfamiliar. • 

. : Black-White Performance Differences . Two measures of performance • 
were use<? in fooking at the black-white performance differences: (-a.) the 
.percentage of sub jects connect on their^first response and (b) a weighted 
score, using;a weighting system that gives progressively decreasing 
.weights from correct responses on the first choice ^through correct re- - 
Sponses on the. fourth choice.' A weight of 10 was given to a. correct re- 
sponse on the first: try, 6 to a correct response on the second try, 2 to 
a correct response on the third try, and 1 to a correct rissponse on the 
fourth try. - " - - 

Sign Tests and" Wildoxon' signed Rank Tests comparing blacks and whites 
' were performed on the weighted scAres and on the proportion of ea'ch group 
selecting the "correct" answer on the first trial.. These . analyses indi-* 
cated that black performance was sighificantly better than white perfor- 
mance for the items in the assimilator (Table 3). In general, black of-* 
• ficers '. performances are 'superior to that . of white officers .(with all 
eight tests "in-the expected direction, four significant at the p< .04 
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Table 1 



Conparing Familiarity of Blacks and Whites with AssiniilatdrMtenis 



' Officers ^ Enlisted men . Enlisted nien'; 
(Volumes 1-4) (Volumes 1-2) ■ . (Volumes 3-4). 



:;■:»■ 



' ,. • .'Test statistic 


Domestic' Foreign 


Domestic 


Foreign 


. Domestic 


Foreign' 


■ ^ Sign Test,' , , 




1 

■ « 










0 

• 


. ^ , . ■ . •• 

^ ' Number .'of differences 


, .60 


.60 


111 

■ . '30' . 




■ 30 


i ' V 

■ 1 . ■ 

■:'"30,, 

. 0 ( 


.30 


. .. Minimum; sum of signs 


60 • 


' , 54 . 


28 




27 


" 19, 


, -19,: 


.« ..• p value 

7 


.0001 ; 


, .0001/ 


.0001 .; 
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3001 


. : 1,006. , 


■ .1006. ■■ 


■ ' ' ' - ■ » 

Wilcoxon 








■ 1 


••1 






... 

) ■ . ■ . 


^ 














, . Number of differences 


■ ,60 


' 60 


30 • 




30 , 


30,' 


30 , 


Minimum sum of tasks • 


jO. 


32.00 


,8.000 


24.00 


177.50 


114.00 


Z score ^ ' ■ . . 


6.74' , 


; '6.50 


4.62 


4.29 


, ,1.13 


■2.44" 


" . .' p'valuc , 


.0001 


. .0001 


.0001 


; .0001'' 


\ .1290 


■ .0074 
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level or better).- The same is trjie for black on Volumes 1-2 and Vol- 
umes 3-4 (with all 16 tests in the expec|bed direction^ 10 significant at 
the p < *.p5 level or better). 

;^ * ; Table 2 ^ 

. Mean Fatfd. liar ity Ratings 



Race 


> Officer 
(Volume^ 1-4) 


, Enlisted ^nen 
4 (Voluthes 1-2) 


E^ilistiad men 
•(Volumes 3-41* 


Black 


4.23* 


3.78 


•V 3/54^ 


White 


3.30 


3 . IS 


•; . 3.35 











^ .The results of the Performance analyses pa«l lei the results of . the. 
Familiarity...ahalyses: In every test performed on. the data, black sol- 
diers performed better than white soldiers, significantly better in most 
cases. The assimilator functioned as expected in term^ of black versus 
white knowledge of. interracial problems,, although a larger black-white 
difference" perhaps could have been expected. 

Effectiveness of the Assimilator Based on Evidence of L earning 

The principal, measure of learning was tbe^ weighted score cpn5)aring ' 
the 'performances, of blacks and whites. ""This weighted score gives a higher 
score to selection of the correcf '.answer with brittle or no delay and a 
low s'core to selection on the third or fourth try. For this analysis, 
the assimilatof was. 'divided into 10 iteja sections. . Blocks of 10 items ^ • 
were summed to give sufficient reliability to the analyses. Then the . 
trends for learning over these blocks of 10 iterrfe-were examined to find 
evidence of a "learning curve," or an increase in performance over trials. 

■ " ^ • . ■ • 

: In general, performarice in terms of weighted scores should increase 
as subjects work through their volumes, particularly in the case of sub- 
. jects for whom the assimilator is targeted. The more difficult items in . 
the pilot assimilator (Landis et al., 1976) had shown such a trend for 
white officers (tHe target group), which was gradual but significant. 

• Although there was evidence of fatigue^ on. the easier items, such 
effects did not ove^helm the cohtinuous;' increase in performance on the 

• more difficult items. ^Because the item- development process was aimed at . 

^ creating more "powerful" items, it was anticipated that learning Would 
be mor^ pronounced with this than with the pilot assimilator and that 
fatigue also should be less pronounced. ' . 
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Table 3 



Coitparing Performances of Whites and Blacks on Assimilator Items. 



Officers • Enlisted .men ' ' Enlisted men • 
(Volumes 1-U .'. (Volumes 1-2) (Volumes ^-4) 



Proportion ri^t oh 
first try 



Domestic Foreign Domestic. Foreign DoiiSestic Foreign 



Sign Test 

Number of differences 
Minimum sum of signs 
p values 



' 60 


60 


30 


30 


30 


29 


38 


34 


- 19 


22 


•24 


17 


.0264 


.1831 


.1006 


,0088 


, ..0010 


.2288 


. 60 


.« 

- . 60 


t 

: .30'. 


, . 30 , 


3D 


' 29 


372.50 


846.50 


115.50 


,125.00" 


,37.50. 


,196.00 


'1.79 


,0.50 


2,41 


. 2.21 


4.01 


0.46 


■ .0371 


.3070 

0 


.0081 


.0135 • 


.0001 


.3210 



I'-' 



Wilcoxon . ■ 

Number of differences 
Minimum sum of ranks 
Z .scores 
p values 



Weighted score 



Sign Test 

Miniitiura sum of differences 60 50 

•Minintjjm sum of .signs . -36 40 

p values.. , ' • ' ■ ,'0778 .0071 



30 
20, 
.0500 



30 
, 20, 
,0502 



30 I 
22 
\.0088' 



■ 30 
.15, 
.5000 



•Wilcoxon 

Number of differehces 
. i^inimura sum of ranks 
,. z scores 
p values 



6d • . 60 30 . ^ 30 

659.00, ,776.00i" 149.00 138.'pO 

,1.88 ^ 1.02 1.72 ■ 1.94 

..0297 .1531 ,0429 .0260 



30 ■ 30 

84,00 ,191,00 

3.05 ■ 0,85 

..0011 .1967 



• ■ ^» *^ .• ' . . ' 

. Figure 1 "shows the results for both officers and*^EM» As antici- 
pated^ based on previous experience and the. expectation of ceiling ef- 

^ fects, the data for* the "easy" items. show,ed no improvement. A decrement 
in perforniance for both the officers and EiM is probacy attributable to 

. fatigue*. * , . ' * ' * ' . ) 

V ♦ ' * ' • • 

» ^ Looking first at the off icer data for the rrore _ difficult items, sev- 
eral observations would seem appropriate: ^ ^. 

1. The black officers^ tended to perform bettjer than the white offJL- 
'."^cers, as- anticipated. - ' * 

2. The performance of ' white of f icers increasjed through the first 4.0 
items, then dropped on the last 20 items./ although "remaining 
above the initial performance, on the assimilator* . 

? ■ ^ ^ ' • . " - . 

\. * • % . . • ' 

3. The black ^officers .showed the s^me general type of performance 
^ • ,curve^ as ,the white officers, a result not previously found nor 

^ expected Here. • ' • i ' 

^ ^ Locking a€|jjfehe EM data helps to clarify the interpretation of the 
"^ofificef data* For the .EM takijig Volumes 1-2, the EM performance pCirves 
were parallel t<? the officers' performance curves through those volumes; 
\ . tut the EM perfprroance. tended to be better than for the offi'cer's. The 
black EM tended to- do best and, in a sense, 'can be considered a^ crite- 
rion group for this assimilator. It, would, ther.efore, be anticipated., 
that their performance cwould be, best, provided reading skills were not 
ar 'Overwhelming factor* 

V .* For the EM taking Volumes ^-4^, the EM performance curves were very 
different from thej EM taking Volumes 1-2. To some degree, the curvefs 
were again similar to the officer curves, and the black EM again per- 
*• ^ formed better . overall than the white EM, although not better on'the first i 
10 items. . This time, however, the EM's (black aj;id white) perfdrmances 
were generally worse than' for the officers. Despite, randomization proce- 
dures^ the items in Volumes 3-4 appear in some way different .from the 
. items in Volumes 1-2. - 

How can these somewhat, complick ted results be interpreted? First/ 
'white (and apparently also black) of f icers 'appear to be learning thy^gh 
^ . the first 40 items», as anticipated. The rate of improvement on ths4e* 
items is. .very substantially * greater than for a conparable number of items 
• on the previous assimilator (1»3 units of weighted score versus approxi- 
mately .2 units of weighted score), as intended. Second, , apparently 
something is unique about- the content and order of the items in Volumes 
3-4 that Ifeci^ to ^a 'Higher initial level of performance, compared to Voir 
limes 1-2,* an^also yields a'^decrement (or lack of, improvement in the. .case 
of black EM) ^rather "than an increment in performance. ••■!.* 
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This second observation is clear in the EM data and appears to be. an 
interactive !f a ctfor superimposed on the officer <4sta. Finally, fatigue ^ 
(or progressive carelessness) seems to be a third factor superimposed on . 
the data, despite the hope that shorter volumes would'' mitigate against, 
fatigue. « The last ef feet, however, may have b^en partly caused by the 
effort required to complete the pretest ancillary measures (substantially 
more/than in the previous field. test). -It may be that *30 to 40vitems are 
the opt inal "number to be given in an assimilator at any one time. 

Figure 2 shows the officer^ data for Volumes 1-4 broken down in t^ms 
of' Somestic . versus "'foreign assignment. * It is clear that the form o^ the 
curves is essentially identical* for subjects stationed overseas and 'sub- 
jects stationed stateside. This ^ore suit argues both for the general apr 
plicabliity of- this assimilator and for the general stability of the 
response data. „, ^ . 

Tfb' attempt to account for the performance differences on volumes 1-2 
conpared with tho'se 'on Volumes 3-4, tSe content data were 're viewed sepa- 
rately for those ^two pairs of volumes. The Task versus Social content, 
proved to be the most illuminating (Table 4). Despite the* randomize^d as- 
signment of item^ to volumes,. Social items are underrepresented in Volumes 
1-2 and over represented in Volumes 3-4, relative to" the .overall propor- - 
tion in the four volumes combined (X = 3.52,. < .07). - 



Table 4 

Task ^versus S.ocial Situations 



Situations 



a . 



' . Volumes 


^Social 


Task 


Total 


»1-2 

* * ^ 


7 


22 


■ ' 29 


; 3-4 '■ > ^ \- r 


' 13 


14. 


f 

27 ' 


" - Total ' • . ' 


- 20 


c 36, 


56 


^Four items that could not be 
were omitted. „ 


categorized 


exclusive ly 


as Social or Task 



This association of the relative numbers of^ Task versus Social items 
wit^ performance -across assimilator items may well "be a factor in the 
difference between Volumes '1-2' and Volumes 3-4. It rtiay be better to con- 
centrate exclusively on Task-orienVed- items. . This suggestion would seem 
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supported also by the research of O'Brien, Fiedler, and Hewitt (1971),. 
who .found that subjects trained on their wholly Task-oriented assimilator 
produced the clearest significant, independently measured improvement in 
performance to be found in culture assimilator literature. 

Effectiveness of the Assimilator Based on External Eviden'ce 

Subjects' Evaluations of the Assimilator on the Comparative Evalua- 
tion Questionnaire . The CEQ asked respondents to rate four training con-, 
cepts (assimilator, racial attitudes and pef<:eptions (RAP) sessions, lec- 
ture on-black history, and training manuals; on minority culture), on the 
eight semantic dlif f erential scales: interesting, strong, like, useful, 
active, exciting, good, and informative. , 

\ ,. . The subjects' evaluations of the assimilator on the eight semantic 
differential items were analyze,d first using analysis: of variance. Race 
'(black, white), rank (of f icier,'' enlisted) , and. level of inprovement (lin- 
pfovement, no change, decrement) on the assimilator were the independent 
variables in this analysis. The eight semantic differential ratings of ' 
the assimilator were the dependent variables. ' The jLndex of improvement 
was confuted by summing the weighted scores on the first 10 and last 10 
items and then taking the difference between 'the sums. The sums were- * 
weighted to account for missing data. The distribution of the improve- 
ment scores was divided at the 66th eind 33rd percentiles to produce tlaree' 
.levels of inprovement, labeled improvenJent, no change,: and- decrement* 

Eight analyses of variance were computed on each dependent varia- 
ble. There were no significant differences for the two independent 
* variables: Level of Improvement and Rank. In other words, those who 
improved most on the aissimilator did not evaluate the assimilator dif- 
ferently from those who did not improve or who showed a decrement in per-^ 
formance. Officers and EM did not evaluate the assimilator differently. 
There were, however, racial differences. For example, on the strong- 
weak- scale, we see a pattern that is repeated on all the scales. Black./; 
respon:dents rated the assimilator more favorably than ^white respondents. 
The- difference^ was significant for the strong-weak item (F = 8.58, df = 
1, 134, p < .001). 

. K In a second 'analysis, subjects' evaluations of the assimilator were 
conpared to their evaluations of RAP sessions, lecture on black history, • 
and training manuals , on minority culture. • The purpose 6f this coirpaSri- . 
son^was to see how favorably assimilator training was evaluated coirpared 
to other common forms of .race-relations training. Analysis of variance 
was again used to make these conparisons, this time using a repeated 
measures design. The four methods' of training constituted the independ- 
ent variable, " and each of the semantic 'differential scales constituted 
the dependent variables. 

• • ■ * • . \ . . . 

The following planned comparisons were made: (a)' assimilator train- 
ing-versus RAP sessions, (b) assimilator training versus • lecture on black 

^ . • - ■ ■ ' . 

" ^ ■ ' ■ 16 *■ " 
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history, -and (c) a^similator- trairiing versus training manuals on minority 
culture.1 Analyses were run on each of the eight dependent variables for 
each of these .three cort^arisons. These comparisons are, of course, not 
orthogonal. • Because multiple conparisons are being" made with nonorthpg- 
onal contrasts, some effects will show significance due to chance. These 
tests, however, c^o give an overview of the data. „ ' 

" in the conparison between the assimilator and RAP sessions, the two 
techniques were rated differently on five of the eight scales. Because 
of the high number -of significant effects, this difference does not look ' 
like it wafe <aue to chance alone. - The assimilator was rated.as less -strong 
(F ^ 7.7, p < .01), less- active , ('F = 17.8, p < -OO-t), less exciting '(F = 
.18.2, p < .001), less good (F = 4.5, p ^ .05), an.^< less informative (F = 
7.5,,' p < .01) than. RAP sessions. In thfe ey.es of -the r,espondents , the 
assimilator did not conpare favorably to RAP sessions. '; ' • .' 

.■ In compari/on. between the assimilator and the lecture on black his- 
tory, the assirtlltor was viewed as less informative (F= 16.3, p .< .001) 
than the lecturL Hone of the other effects were" significant in the com- 
parison betweenkhe assimilator and the lecture on- black history. The 
assimilator was not rated as being si^if icantly different from either 
the lecture on black history or the training manuals on minority culture. 

. ^The Effect of the Cultural Assimilator on the Test of. Intercultural . 
Sensitivity . The difference between sub jects' responses before and after 
training on the TICS was examined. Assimilator training on the Army as- 
similator should have the effect of producing-ari improved score on the 
TICS. The TICS items were developed. andT'validated in a civilian setting 
for the purpose of teaching white 6upervisoi^s„ about the culture of . blacks 
in. h*igh unemployment areas. This setting -is removed from the Army culture, 
but there shoiap, be some overlap in, the concepts in both instruments. 



•Two forms of the TICS were . given. Subjec±s responded «to either Form' 
A or Form. B prior 'to receiving the assimilator , training and the other 
form after training. • Thus., by comparing those subjects who received Form 
A first against those who received Form A after training, we can assess 
the effect 'of. training on TICS, without the confusion caused by a prior 
administration . of TICS on the postte'st. . • . 

The two dependent variables were responses to attribution and behav- 
ioral questions. Each' TICS item has two questions and four options each. 
.One question asks about the reason, for the behavior "of" a protagonist, 
usually the nlnority individual, in the scenario. The second question 
asks what the majority person should have done to, resolve, the problems 
described in the item. Thus, the. first type of question refers to. attri- 
butions made about minor^-ty individuals, and the second refers to appro- 
priate behaviors . The attributions "and behavior ratings becamfe the two 
dependent variables in the analyses that followed. ' 

Weights, ranging from zero to 4 were assigned to the four alternative . 
answers ^:hat were possible for ."both the attribution and behavior questions 



on' the TICS. These weights, based on the "cross-race majority agreement" 
scheme used by. Weldon et al (1974), reflect the results, of, a pretest of 
TICS given to a group of middle-class whites^nd lower-%lass urban black-s* 
When the majority of both blacks and whites agreed that a particular op- 
tion was a "good" response, this option was assigned a height of 4, Table 
5 shows the system of weights used. 



Table 5 



Key for Assigning Weights to a Given Option 
According to Black-^ite Pretest Agreement 
on Its Correctness 





■ •: / 


^ Black opinion 


■V 


White opini^on 


•Majority 
agree 


Judgments 
divided 


Majority 
disagree 


Majority agree 


4 


2 


Q 


Judglnents divided 


* 3 


V 




Majjorlty disagree 


.2 


0" / / 


0 . 



^Although the system shov^n in Table 5 places somewhat greater weight 
on the response of thk black pretest group', it still "gives the most weight 
to interracial agreement; 

' ' ' ■' ^\ 

Assimilator training\phould not only inprove performance. on the TICS 

SO' that sub j'ects score higher after taining than before, but also the . 
greater improvement should come from ..those who improved the most on the ^ 
Army assimilator. For this reason, two. primary independent variables 
were used to analyze these data:' the Trained-Untrained- (or' pr^etraining, 
posttVaining) variable' and' the Level of .Improvement variable, ^v'hich- had ^ 
three levels. Multivariate analysis* of variance was used to analyze these 
data, using the. two independent and two dependent, variables mentioned' pre- 
viously. The multivariate tests were followed By univariate analyses of 
variance on'the two dependent variables, given a significant multivariate 
test.' Multivariate analyses were.computed separately -for three samples^ 

(a) the sample of officers- who conpleted Volumes 1-4 cf the assimilator,,. 

(b) .the s'ample of EM who completed Volumes 1-2, and (c) the sajttple of EM 
who completed Volumes 3-4i . 
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The ^na-lyses based on . the officer sample are presented first., ..The 
multivariate F ratio for the trained versus" untrained condition approachfed 
significance*. (p::<..10). There was a significant (p. < .05) decrease on ^ 
the dependent variable related to estimating v^propriate^behavibrs in ^he 
direction away ffbm black and yhite agreement, contrary to\whaf was ex- 
pected. This could iiiply either a . decreased sensitivity to\black culture 
after training or a shift in the dise'ction of reportiijg alternative? that 
blacks accept and whites initially reject. These alternatives, are dis- 
cussed later. . • . ■ . ' ■ \ 

■ • ..■•..."•*.," " • 

-The results based on the sait^ple" of EM who c-5mpleted Volumes 1-2 of 
the assimilator are descrijjjed next. The multivariate F for the. assimi- . 
lator trained versus untrained condi-tion was significant (p-< .01), as 
were the F" tests for univariate analyses, of. variance on the attribution, 
dependent variable (p < .01) and" the dependent variables estimating ap- 
propriate behaviors' (p < .05)^. .Again, these means decreased from near 
4 to near 3, contrary to what was expected. The implication is either . 
decreased sensitivity, or- a shift in the direction ^f the perspective 
that .black? hold exclusively and with which whites , initially disagree. 
■V • ■ ■ ■ • 

The results based on the sample of EM who completed Vplumes 3-4 of 
the' assimi lator were not significant. No , significant effects, either 
multivariate or univa,riate, were found. Also, no significant effects 
were due to the Level of Irrprovement factor for any of the samples. In 
other words, .those who,. performed better on the Army assimilator did not , 
•do better on the TICS. " \ • . , 

' ' Effect of Culture Assimilator Training on Stereotyping . The stereo- 
typing measure consisted of rating a set of person concepts on 10 attri- 
bute scales. The rating, was done in terms - of the probability- -of a scale 
concept, e.g., intelligence, being associated with a person' concept, e.g-., 
white colonel. . Ther^i were two forms of the questionnaire (A. and B)', .an,d , 
subjects were given orlfe before training and the other, after training. ' 
The design was" similar to that useci for TICS. 

A multivariate analysis of variance was computed for each person 
concept separately, with the 10 attribute scales as the dependent vari- 
ables. The -independent variables iAX. this analysis . were a^gain Trained^ 
Untrained (pretest,^ posttest) and Level of Irtprovemei^. The purpose 8f 
the assimilator . was to redxice stereotyping so that, ' subsequent to assimi- 
lator training, stereotyping should be reduced; stereotyping should, be : 
■ reduced the most f6r those who improved the most on the assimilator. The 
multivariate and univariate analyses were again computed for three .sepa- 
rate samples: (a) the sample of officers, (b) the enlisted sample that 
completed Vblumes 1-2 of the assimilator, and (c) .the enlisted sample 
, that completed Volumes 3-4. 

For the' sample of officers, nonfe of the multivariate F tests, "look- 
ing at' the Trained-Untrained dif f erences, . was significant for any of thrp, 
1JD person concepts except for black colonels (p< .01). Any significant' 
• univariate F tests oh any of the attribute ' scales for any person .concepts 



except black colonels can be attributed best,, to chance. Sind^ the multi- 
varj?at6 test for black colonels was significant, the; 10 univatriate F tests 
were fexan^ned to understand the nature of the differences ap^ySCre ritly du e 
to training* ^After training, black colonels were rated a^^or^ likely to 
be less in'telligen^\: (p < .05), lazier (p < .00 1 , less actfve (p < .05), and 

^and l'e^s hardworking (p < .05), These .dif ferences can be interpreted in 
two ways:- a , shift toward the region of uncertainty because most *r a tings 
shifted toward the middle of the scales, or a shift toward rating black 

.co'lonels less favorably after training. In either case, r-esults do not * 
provide good"^vidence of reduced stereotyping as a result of assimilator 
traiijing. / • :■ ^ * . * " 

* V Por bQth Scimples of EM, none. 6f the preassimilator training/ 
post assimilator training multivariate F's was significant. Again/ these 
results do* not provide evidence that the cultural assimilator reduced 
stereotyping. Consistent .with the pre'ceding results. Level of -^Improve" 
menl^ on»the assimilator did not influence the stereotyping ratings for 
.„,/of th„e .Wles Of su.3e«s. . . . . 

DISCUSSION 

, - ■ ■ ' ■ ' • I ■ ■ ■ •. : ' ■ 

One of the most common approaches for race- relations trai-tiimg^ in., the 
Army has been the use of discussion groups, or RAP seaninars. In RAP^sem-' 
inars,^ soldiers might rece.ive a formal lecture^ covering some aspect, of 
black history or culture, or be^ involved in a discussion related to equal 
op)portunity, or siee a film^ Back, of these, approaches h^s somethihg to 
reccxnmend it. Howeyer, tl^ generally unstructured method of operation, 
as opposed "-to focusing on alternative behavior patterns and providing 're- 
inforcement when those patterns are eld^cited, does lead to a certain^ in- 
efficiency in the use of both the instructor's time and the trainee'^ 
time. ^ . . . ' ' / ' . * . f 

The cultural assimilator of fers . an jafficient method of presenting 
information about blaick* culture, particularly role- behavior, in a way 
that not only provides guidance on b.ehavaor but also reinforcement about 
alternative types of behavior. It can. be used outside the traditional 
classroom; that is, trainees can proceed at „their own pace in their own 
giiarters. Some white' junior officers may wish to . learn mor^ about black 
culture but find themselves uncomfortable in RAP seminairs because of the 
possibility of confrontation. * The cultural^ assimilator provides a way to 
learn about black ciilture in the Army in tH'e privacy of their own* offices, 
to prepar^^hem better to handle race-relatec|. problems ifi their own units, 
.without threat of confrontation., or feelings of uneasiness. 

^Unfortunately, the evidence for the* effectiveness of this assimila- 
tor was,. not uniformly favorable. However, the field conditions for test- 
ing the effectiveness of, the assimilator, which were far from optimal, 
undoubtedly had a detrimental effect on the results. In t^rms of subject 
recruitment, soldiers .sometimes were coerced into participating' at the 
last minute. Random assignment of subjects, or at least a selection fro^in 



a broad range of units generally ^proved largely unfeasible. On occasion, 
scheduliriq had to be at unfavorable times. The relative scarcity of black 
of ficer» made it more likely that they had been previous subjects for 
ariotheFTace-rei^^^^ for their participation 

would be* greater. ^ 

Sometimes there was self -select ion at the \init level so that a sub- ^ 
stitute subject was sent. These self-selections might have contributed 
to such biases ^as selecting some of the most "expendable" persons in' a 
given unit/ or selecting sSme of the most 'interested or ^least prejudiced-, 
persons available. These kinds of self-seleqtion biases were most like- 
ly among EM and white officers, and least\ likely among black officers, 
because of the difficulty in finding a black officer alternate. 

' ^Depsite the request foir longer or multiple ^sessions, the/researchers 
had .to operate within a single 4-hour, period per subject. There are sev- 
eral ways in which restriction to a 4-hour block of time affected the 
fiel'b tests. -First, this restriction is not the way an assiniilator ac- 
tually should be utilized. Optimally, an assimilator should be completed 
over a series 'of sessions in private and at a subject's own pace. -The " 
4-hour time' period, in which the ancillary Measures as well. as the assim- 
ilator had to be c^oirtpleted, qreated-time pressures for many^ o^ the sub- 
jects. Thus, the subjects' reading had to be hurried rather than pro- • 
ceeding at a more natural and .relaxed pace. ' Carelessness and reduced 
concentration were more likely' to occur. Fatigue was much .more likely to 
be a significant factor in a subject's performance. With massed prac- 
tice, * subjects' had little time to consolidate the information presented, 
whereas assimilators were anticipated to be more effective under distrib- 
uted practice conditions. -With: di^stributed practice, ; soldiers would have 
a* chance to abisorb small amounts- of information in many sessions. 

Second,^ the single, 4-hour time frame created unfavorable conditions 
^s far as the an^rillary measures were concerned. Thus, these measures 
contributed to, and were af f ected^by., the burden placed on the subjects, 
e.g., fatigue. The lack of time to bon soli date the information roade^ per- 
formance on th^ post-assimilator ancillary measures muqh less likely to be 
favorable. The evaluation of the assimilators undoubtedly was affected 
aegatively by confounding with' ancillary measures and the general burden 
of endurance placed on the subjects^ i.e., the whole assessment process, 
and not just the assimilators, affected the evaluation of the assimilators; 

' Two primary factors,, then, could have contributed to the poor perfor- 
"mance -of soldie"rs on the TICS andtSQ after assimilator training. One fadr 
tor may have been fatigue. The poorer performance on the TICS after 
training may have be en ^caused by having to complete so many assimilatori 
. items.« and ancillary instrviments in one 4-hour block. Fatigue may work, 
in the direction of unfavorable changes. from the pretest/ when they, were 
fresh, to the posttest, when they were tired. ' Assimilator training still 
could have an effect of improved performance but^be overwhelmed by fatigue. 
'Unfortunately, thejre was no cbntrol group to check this possibility. 



One test for checking the possibility of fatigue is the degree of . 
carelessness that might be. reflected. by greater variance in the pos*ttestj 
and pretest condi.tions^ However, a Cobhran G test for homogeneity of 
*variance;"(Win^rV 19717 pp. 207-2,08) indicate'd the pretest and postt^stv. 
variances were not significantly different. This, of . course, is not a * 
conclusive test of the fatigue hypothesis that could have been provided 
with a control group. / - . 

A second iniportant factor, that could have contributed" t& the 'poor, 
performance of subjects on TICS and the SQ was the problem related to 
massed practice, cort^jared to distributed practice. Subjects may need time 
to* consolidate the information conveyed by assimilator training so that . 
massed practice with immediate testing of what has been ^earned may not 
be a fair test of what in fact has been learned. ^ Sub ject^{:ma5^ not show 
evidence of learning until a period of weeks has pass'^&^atf&--^Key haVe 
had a chance to absorb all the material presented, Eliminating old" con- 
cepts.'- The immediate effect of the assimilator may be conf usiofl *f rom 
the conpetition of coirpeting , concepts, i.e., the concepts taught by*'the 
assimilator ^nd those held by Me 'Object. The iit^jlicatiori/of this 
analysis is that subjects may do more poorly immediately af^g assimir 
• lator training, but they may actually improve after, a perio3p^ several 
weeks when they^have had^a chance to consolidate new material. ^ ' 

Some data is consistent with this hypothesis. Weldon et al. (1974) 
tested the assimilator developed by SlobcJdin et al. ( 1972) in a labora- 
tory setting using six groups of white university students. . This is the 
assimilator that focused on black-white interactions in an . industriial 
setting. No protest measures were taken. All subjects 'were posttested 
on a combination of three attitude measures and one behavioral* roeasurei 
Three of the groups received the -attitude measures first and the ft>ehav- 
ipral .measure second. The reversed order was used for the remaining : 
three groups. For the behavioral measure, a black and a white student ^ 
interacted using a two-person mfi^chanical game. The bJ?^ck student was a 
confederate in the experiment and always assumed the role of, subordinate 
to the white subject. The white student was naive as to the purpose of 
the behavioral experiment. After the short behavioral dnteraction was 
completed, the confederate rated the subjept. The rating of tl\e subject 
by the confederate varied, ^depending on whether there was a- time delay' 
between assimilator training^and the behavioral test. When subjects 
went directly into .the behavioral setting from the assimilator with no 
time for consolidation, the confederate preferred the untrained subjects. 
When .subjects went f rom^ the assimilator to the attitude measurement and 
^hen, after a period of time 'for consolidating assimilator material, into 
the behavioral setting, the confederate preferred the trained subjects^.' 

What is learned in 'the assimilator may require time to be > consoli- 
dated wil^h existing knowledge and behavior patterns. Interaction before 
.consolidatioh occurs may. confuse the subject because he has learned that' 
his attributions ^re incorrect but has not yet developed behaviors appro- 
priate to, his new knowledge. Faced with an interaction, the trainee may: 



vacillate; and" this may be perceived by a black ' confederate as "wishy- 
washy" behaviqjr'. If it does take time to consolidate assimilator materi-" 
al, then the assimilator should be given over spaced intervals.. Discussion 
of assimilaljor item^ in feAP seminars may help the consolidation 'pro^ss. . 

A third possible explanation for the posttest decrease on the TICS 
has to do with the particular key used to determine the weights for ea'ch . 
option. The Weldon et al. ( 1974) Key^ 'gives the greatest wei;ght to* joint ^ 
sample (black and white) agreement on^an alternative and next greatesto 
weight to thfe alternative 9hosen most frequently by the black . sample. 
It may Well be^the case that sub jects 'begin to reject. the former class 
of options (joint agreement) as a function as assimilator traininq, seek- 
ing instiead those answers that blacks, bit not whiter, would accept. Op- 
erating in . this -mode, the weighted scores would decrease. , . 

It is also possible that while the decrease could be due 1:o a 'shift 
to options on which there is less shared . agr'feement, the responses finally 
chosen, would be different for blacks and^ whites; that is, the blacks 
choosing responses acceptable to blacks but not to whites/ and the reY 
verse for whites. However, if this were the case, given the sl^^J^ght bias " 
in the key for black agreement, there would be a racial difference, in - 
TICS scores in favor of the blacks. This, was not the case. , . 

• • ' ■ ■ - ' ■ ' -L^.--. 

■What might be happening — and inspection of the data lends . some' sup- 
port to £his supposition — i? that, after training, whites are moving from 
a "joint" agreement alternative to a^.^bla^k" alternative; and blacks are 
doing the .same. Another way of viewi^ig''^ these shifts is that both blacks 
and whites initially choose more . "social-ly acceptable" alternatives. 
Afte^ training, both races move toward alternatives truer to a blaqk per- 
spective*. This would result in an overall movement away from joint agree- ^ 
ment responses , arid a subsequent drop in TICS scores as keyed py Weldon 
et al (1974). 0 "* . " . 

Accep^n^ of the Weldon Key depends .on the as^sumption that applies 
%o an Army sample. Th^ Weldon Key was based on a contrast of middles- 
class white student s/with^ hardcore Unemployed" t>lacks from a| St. Louis 
gh^stto*' It is likely that some information conveyed in the^ Army-based as- 
.^imilator contradicts that* conveyed in the civilian-based assimilator. 

The Army, assimilator was 'also 'evaJLuated by asking subjects'' how they 
liked assimilator training compared to three other types of^^'race-relations 
training. Overall, all the .race-relations techniques were positively 
rated by both blacks and whites in the sense that the mean ratings for all 
groups were on the 'positive side of the scales ' mi dpointf^^ The assimila- 
tor training, howevei^, was -rate^ less favorably than^, RAP i^emin^s and 
about as favorably a^" manuals on minority culture.■/|^^!^atigue^a^gain . ni^ have 
been one reason the assimilator was not rated mo r e f ai/o r a bly . ^^f'- 

' ^ Overall, the' data from the ancillary instruments, were not" encour- ' 
aging.. The ancillary instruments included evaluative, information^ about 
the Army assimilator that^was not part of the- assimilator itself.J The 



ancillary instruments indluded the CEQ, TICS, and the SQ. In spite.of 
the various reasons giAreri.for unfavorable results in these scales, the 
fact remains that some' data from each of these instruments were not favor- ■ . 
able. It is important to. try to identify the Reasons for these unfa.vor- „ 
able results.' " " . , • *. 

• in this regard, it may ■ help to look at coMftcted data that, were in^ . 
ternal to the assimilator itself. The data as a whole were, much more 
favorable. Results of the familiarity rating, for example, were clearer 
and even more favorable' than on ^preliminary work on the Army. assimilator. _ 
Without exception,/ black soldiers found assimilator items more familiar 
to'them, basedl on Wir e*xperiences in the Army, than did whH:e sold;Lers.^^ . 
This would be expected becailse the assimilator is^ designed to teach about 
black .culture in the Army.-. The data suggest that the scenarios presented- 
in the assimilator represented commonly occurring black/white interracial 
inteiactions in the Army. with. which black soldiers,, by virtue of their 
miJiority status, were vepy familiar. The data suggest that the scenarios 
were realistic and represented black culture in the Army., . . 

There were differences by rank on the assimilator items for' black 
soldiers, with black off icers more, familiar with the scenarios than. .black 
EW* There were no .difif erences by rank in the responses' of white soldiers. 
BotlvX^iite officers ar/d white EM were relatively unf amiliar^with .the sce- 
nariosK Again this pattern of responses would be expected for scenarios 
design^ to teach junlfSr ^rbff icers about black culture. Many sc,enarios 
included officers as'-'tfie protagonists, and black EM ^should be less famil- 
iar with, these situations than blapk officers. ,v . 

' The familiarity data suggest that the assimj.lator scenarios could be 
used as the basis for discussion in R^tf* sessions, providing useful i-J^fpr- 
' mation about commonly . occurring ' sources of black-white ml^sundeptandilfg ^ 
in the Army. -. ' , 

. ■■ J S 

For an assimilatOK designed to. teach about black culture in the Army, 
blacks should perform better than whites,.' In gpneral, performance" results 
parallel those for familiarity, although differences between black. and 

- white performance on the assimilators were not .as clear-cut. Without ex-/ 
ception, the direction of differences, pointed to' superior black perfor- 

' mace. Black officers and black EM performed better than white officers " 
and white EM, respectively. Some if«ns were idejitified that should be 

•.reviewed for possible rekeying. Thii 'would seem to confirm the. possible 
utility of the assimilators in race-relations discussions. Since the 
"correctness" of . some alternatives' can be 'questioned, useful and, produc- . 
tive debate might be possible in a RAP session. ' ' 

' ■ « 

The ot^er information about the assimilator internal to the 'assimila- 
tor itself is evidence related to learning oyer time. Systematic perfor- 
mance increases on tW assimilator throu^ the first „40 items produced a 
sharp upward curve. The obtained learning Gurves suggest that the obtained 



performance increases were not simply attributable to "test wiseness." , 
The curves were more .indicative of real learning occurring, at least over, 
the first 40 items • 

..' However, the learning curves for blacks and whites raise another 
.question, * Both black and white soldiers ^showed similar Inprovement ove'r 
time. Black soldiers by definition already know about black culture in 
the Army? so if the' assimilator is really teaching about black culture in 
the* Army, r why should blacks be. learning nearly as much as whites? Blanks,, 
ideally, should have ^hown a high level of learning throughout . and not ^ 
such a ^astic improvement. Whites were expected to. learn, but blacks • 
were e5q)ected, to. know; already much of this information; The scenarios 
were very familiar to blacks as mentioned previously.* How el^r,. what 
blacks appear to be learning, as well as whites, is the "correct^V ar\sWer, 
which they* should already know if the questions and four alternative an-r * 
swers were written adequately. The data suggest blacks were learning 
something they didn't know, which suggests the questions or "correct" , 
answers were not written clearly from the point of view of black culture* 
ih the Army. , " p ^..r. ^ . " 

If the suggestion is factual, it could account for the less than fa- 
vorable results found with th4 ancillary instruments. If .the questions ^ 
arfd "correct" answers provide the basis for problems identifiied with the" 
' a'ssimilator, the scenarios still se^m to ppovide' dseful and valid info?:- 
.mation for discussion in RAP. seminars. 

The impact' of flie assimilator on learning ,l.Ttiproved sutstantiallyj^bver 
the 'predecessor instrumentf but this peakeclAOut after about 40 items. *;?Be- 
cause this situation occurred under conditions " in which an ;*aissimilator was 
completed in one session, learning could improve and the upw^^^rd trend con- 
tinue further under more optimal", self -t)aced conditions. . ^ 

The inverted U-f orm' of the learning curve obtained for .difficult 
itfsm's needs additional comment. The downwa/d direction of ^the curve for 
the other iteirts could hav^ been caused by fatigue. However, enlisted' koL- 
diers who took only Volumes 3-4 and were not as fatigued also showed this 
downward movement/, which tends to discount this possibility. - . • ; 

■ ■■V, ' ' ' . " *■*■-■■ ' 

Volumes 1-2 differed from Volumes "3-4 in one major aspect: All. but 
a few items of the first two volumes, by happenstance, involved situa- 
tions in which the conflict was f ound "on some Armyrrelated task. Close 
to half the items of the last two volumes, .by contrast, involved s^itua- 
• tions. that dealt with nontask, non-Army interaction. Apparently, then, 
subjects do better and learn b.etter.on items where conflict interferes 
with some salient task. Why is this so? 

It iiS likely that task and social interactions, differ in two' major 
ways. First, the level of agi^eement in the population on the "correct" 
attributes may be less . for the social item? that is, in performing a job- 
related task, generally there is considerable agreement on a criterion 
for the completion of the task and on permissible behaviors '^on the job. - 
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' Social situations . inherently contain mo,re variability. GuideljLne^s f or - 
what jnus,t be done in*^ social situations!^ are weaker, p^articu^rly when they 

^pertain to interracial disagreement. Thus, the variation , in acceptable, 
behavior is greater. . ' • y 

• ' ^ - ^ . . ■■ •■ . ■ ■ ■ 7 ' ■ 

' Our findings, are consistent with Minard's findings in the classic 
coal-field study (Minard, 1952). Winard found that there .was consider- 
fiODle interracial " interaction aunong coal miners as long as they were on 
the job. However, once they left the mine, there was virtually no inter- 
action. In our case, it 'may be that task items function well because 
the "lesson" to be learned does not conflict with attitudes vis a vis job 
performancev Carrying those lessons over to the nonjob setting is con- ^. 
trary' to the norms of such settings. If this hypothesis is' true, it is' 
probable that more vigorous progratns wil'l be necessary to change nontask 
atifributions. ^ 

A second plausible^^f^son for the disparity in performance is that 
ther'e may ^be different levels of motivation to succeed on the two ^types 
of items; that 'is, a subject may want good working relationships with 
members of ajiother cultural group and see such relationships as necessary 
tor his career. Hov/eve;r, social interaction may be viewed as less es- ■ 
sentiad-, and the desire to develop dif f erenfpatterns of behavior here 
may be consideraj^iy miited. 

' '1 ' ^ ' ' . 

In. siimmary, then, consensus" may be more difficult to obtain on so-^ 
. cially soriented items^ Only task-orienteTd . items perhaps, should be used 
in Army assimilatorsi^ The itiost pressing needs are in the area of on-the- 
job performance; in this area, task itfems may serve best. In any case/ 
the la's t 20' items in the current assimilator fail to show appropriate 
learning curves and may not be. useful for inclusion in a final version 
of the assimilator for this reason. ^ • 

■ ' ■ , • .. . ■ * ' 

Some data were provided in this report -on the optim\im format for as-- 
simil at or production, either a linear qTv branching format. The linear 
■J format reqiUires sub jects to jrespond to all answers, whether, they are cor- 
rect or not, while the branching format allows subjects to tnoye on "Ohce ^ 
they^ have identified the correct answer. The branching format obviously 
reduces the time taken to complete an assimilator arid reduces redundancy, 
whereas at the Scime time it is, ^ore compatible with Army training materials 

In the .pa&tMlIandis et al. , 1973; Malpass &Salancik, 1972), the 
linear format has produced a. *slightl.j| higher level of learning thap the' 
branching format for difficult items. For the present ^ assimilator, ra- . 
tiohales for various answers were made more comprehensive. Under these / 
conditions, the learning curves using .the branching format were quite 
steep,., suggesting the subjects were ♦ learning quickly ; the branching mode, 
as well as being practical, produced efficient learning. 



" . .■ - CHAPTER 2 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ f- ' ■ 

evaluation of a cultural assimilatdr was "described in chapter, 1. 
The a'ssxmilator was designed to teach white junior officers about black 
-culture in the Army. The data from the evaluation of this assimilator 
raised some questions about its effectiveness. - There was goo^ evidence . 
that both the black and white officers taking the assimil^or were learn- 
ing 'something, .at least on- the difficult task-oriented items because of 
the learning curves that were obtained using these items. Thef questions 
that aros6 *from t-his evaluation had to do with whether the subjects learned 
something to increase their effectiveness in race relations.' The evidence 
•related to the exfernal validity of the' assimilator Was rather meager in 
'. the-: preceding evaluation. Much of the evidence that was obtained pointed 
in the wrong direction. I.e., the assimilator producing re,duced effective- . 
ness in race relations. However, there were a' vaf iety of -plausj-ble, rival • 
expl^anations for these negative findings, including fatigue, the necessity . 
for time delays to allow subjects to consolidate materiaJ-s, and inappro- 
priate " keying of test items. ' - , 
, .» ' , ■ 

The purpose of the next assimilator evaluation rejported in this chap- 
ter was again to addre'^s the important- question of ; whether assimilator 
^ training teaches" something that increases junior officers' Effectiveness 
. in race relations. This question was raised ■ again in a setting m which 
fatigue and time for consolidation of assimilator information were nof is- 
sues. However, whether tihe questions, and /alternative responses ar,e keyed 

■ correctly for the "right" answer is still. of concern and was tested here. 

The question of whether junior officers learn something that increases 
their effectiveness in race relations, is ' one that, ■ for purposes pf external 
Validity, can be addressed best in a field setting. What we need to know 
is whether the knowledge gaineii by junior ■ of fleers > the" assimilator has 
a favorabie effect ori^tbeirr^J^bordl nates 'of all races during the actual _ 
performance of theiT^jobs in the field. - Knowledge of black culture m -the 

should have a. particularly favorable, impact on black subordinates, 
commanders then would.be able. td demonstrate awareness of doncerns of these 
subordinates. ^ f 

To get at the issue of the subordihates ' evaluations, assimilator per- 
formance was measured for a. sample of company commanders. The assimilator^ 
performance then was correlated with black . and white enlisted soldiers , 
evaluations of their commanders in the area of race relations. The study 
. attempted to answer this question: .Is knowledge of the information con- - 
veyed in the assimilator. related to favorable evaluation by ^subordinates 
of the commanders' performances in, race relations? This sort of data is, 
/of course, correlational in nature and cannot demonstrate directipn of 
causation. However,' if isiimi later information produces a favorabl^^im- 
pact upon the commanders' subordinates, a positive correlation should be 
found between the commanders' performances and thp ^f avorablenesB of the 
evaluation . of commanders by subordinates ( assuming causation, is not de- ^ , 
lay^d). Lack of a positive correlation would imply that the . commanders 
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information acquired from an ..assimilator does not have a favorable impact^ 
at .least immediately/ on subordinates. 

' Because correlation does not prove direction of causation^ a. positive 
correlation, as* indicated above/ also coul^ mea:n that commanders ' ef fee- • 
tiveness in race relations (as perceived by subordinates), produces" an in- 
crease in knowledge about black culture. Direction of causation will be 
addresised in chapter 3. For the present, we merely wish to see whether . 
there is a pdsitive correlation. If none' exists/ assimilator training will 
.probably^ not increase effectiveness in race rela|:iohs/ at .least as seen by 
sxibprdinates. . * 



/ METHOD ; , \ ' 

The data reported here were collected as part of a larger project 
that involved evaluating racial harmony training for cditpany leaders. 
Greater detail about procedures is provided in'Hart (1978), Fifty conpa- 
nies from two installations participated in this project. Coitpanies were 
used as ^ the unit cf analysis' for correlations reported here-. 

Company commanders completed 15 items from the cultural .assimilator 
developed by Kirkland eind McGrew ( 1975 ) . Details of the development of 
this assimilator are reported in chapter 1. The items were presented' in 
test format in which the question about each scenario was followed fiy four 
alternative responses, without indicating the correctness of an alterna- 
tive. The 15 items select'ed were the most dif f icult jtask-oriented items. 

^ As reported, in chapter ^, subjects of all races learned 'fastest on,- 
the difficult items/ as well as the items classified as task-oriented, 
. i.e*, scenarios dealing with racial misunderstanding on the job. Because 
subjects learned the most quickly on these "items/ the most difficult task- 
oriented items were presented to commanders 'to see if their knowledge on- 
these items (the ones that other leaders had learned from previously) was 
related to fayorable perceptions by subordinates. 

Survey respondents were subordinates of the 5 0 cortpany commanders who 
had taUcen the assimilator test.. The * respondents were EM between the pa^- 
grades of El to E4, who^ere randomly-.^selected from each coirpany. -San^ling 
was stratif iecl. b(r corrpany and 'racie'/sb " tl^^^ approximately 6 white, 5 black, 
and 3 Hispanic ^^^uerto Rican and Mexican-American) soldiers from each com- 
pany were randomly selected to participate, producing an enlisted sample of 
approximaWly 700 respondents. _ ^ . 

Several makeuji sessions were provided Jfor soldiers who missed the 
first survey/ as well as a list, of randomly selected alternates for sol- 
diers who had left the unit by the time of the survey. For these reasons/ 
virtually 100% of . the number of sdldi^rs requested was obtained. Only 17% 
of the soldiers requested to attend f jrom the unit failed to take the sur- 
vei^ and 'were replaced by randomly selected* alternates. Bias caused by re- 
placing soldiers with alternates was minimal because of the wide variety 
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of reasons for not taking the survey, e.g., hospitalizatiort,/ sickness, 
ATOL, -jail, school,- conflicting duties. J , / - 



Women were excluded from the sample because they-. are excluded by law- r^- 
.from, combat coirpanies, which constituted, the^ ma jority of the. companies^ 
here. The survey was given in .January 1976. ' • s/ 



Enlisted survey respondents rated their commanders on the following 
three' variables : (a)' the Ra'cial Policies Scales;- (b) on the question, 
"Overall, how effective do you think your coirpany commander has . been in 
dealing with racial problems in your unit?'' and (c) on the question, 
"Overall, do you feel that racial -problems exist ifi ydur~"un'i^^^^^ : 

The Racial Policies Scale consisted of. the enlisted soldiers ' re- ; 
sponses to tfhe following five questions T Ja) "Does your- conpany com- ■ 
mander allow language in your coirp'any that some people find racially of- 
fensive?" ;. (b) "Does your corrpahy commander emphasize to everyone in your 
'unit a policy of treating . each individuiaa equally and fairly?"; (c) "Does 
your conpany commander encourage enlistJad men and. officers to parti cipate; 
active ly.'inj^ raceTrelatipns seminars or councils?"; ( d ) "Does your company 
commander feel uncomfortable talking about racial issues and wait for 
others to bring up the subject before talking about racial issues?"; and 
' (e) "Does your c<^np"any commander^' encourage everyone in the unit to dis-- 
cuss complaints o^v^on-^ and of f-post discrimination with you?" Respon- 
dents answered on an 8-point scale" defined by the end words "Very much" _ 
versus "Not ^at. allv " Answers were 'coded so- that a high score reflected 
favorable raae-relations policies. In previous, research, this scale has 
been found to^ have ^n adequate reliability ranging between .74 and. .94 
(Laszlo, McNeil, Hart, & Thomas, 'l978) ^ . 

y Each sol'dier's responses to the racial policies questions *were aver- 

aged to form a . scale. »At" this- point the responses of the black, white, 
and Hispanic enlisted soldiers within each company were -average'd sepa- 
rately by racial group for each of the thre A variables: (a) the .Racial- 
Policies Scale, (b) Commknders • -Ef f ectivene^ with Racial Problems, and ' 
(c) Racial Problems in^ the Unit. The conpany was the unit of . , ana lysis 
-f or the conputed correlations.^ For "this . reason,, the average response of \ 
the biack, white, ..and Hispanic soldiers within each coirpany was"" obtained 
for each of -the variables. In this way soldiers' estimates of their 
commanders' policies and effectiveness and the conpanies • racial problems 

' could be correlated separately for each racial group with the commanders' 
perf or.mances on the assimilator. - ^ 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

• ^Knowledge of black culture among conpany commanders, as defined by 
assimilator performance, should have a favorable impact upon subordinates 
if the assimilator teaches information that inproves the commanders' per- 
. formances in race relations, i Knowledge of black culture' should have a 
favorable inpact; particularly upon black subordinates; commanders would 
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demonstrate knowledge of the culture that is part of the lives of black 
subordinates* However, the commanders' knowledge of black culture also 
' shpul4 be rel„ated to perceived effectiveness in race "relations among 
whites and Hispanics as well; that is, if the groups observe a greater har- 
mony between the commanders and blacky and., feel the commander is fair to 

all groups. ' , ' ' 

• ■. ^ 

; The correlation, then/ between the commanders' performances on the ^ 
. assimilator and the black sxibordinates ' evaluations "of the commanders' , 
effectiveness should be significant. and perhaps larger than the same 
correlation forw hites an d Hispanics* Correlations obtained between the 
cSnSanders ' performances on the assimilator and the evaluations of the 
commanders' performances by each racial group are presented in Table 6. 
• • • • J 1 

Table 6 * • 

Correlations of Commanders' Assimilator Performances ' 
with Subordinates' Evaluations of Their Commanders , 



Questionnaire items 


Black EM^ 


White EM 


Hispanic EM 


Racial Policies Scale 


.01 


■-^ .21 


.48** .\ 


Commanders ' effectiveness 
with racial problems 


.18 


' .31* 


.16 


Racial problems in unit 


-.10 


-.01 

t 


.01 



Note.. A positive correlation (Peiarson r) indicates the better the com- 
mander .performed on the assimilator, (a) the* more favorably the commanders 
were seen on the Racial Policies Scale, (b) the more effective they seemed 
with racial problems, (c) the fewer racial problem^ existed in their ilniti 
Correlations were based on N = 50 companies. % , 



* p < .05, two-tailed test ^ ^ • . . ~ ■ 

** p < '.01, two-taiied test ^ ' 

Table 6 shows no significant correlation between the commanders' 
^' knowledge of black culture ^as measured by the assimilator: and enlisted 
soldiers' estimates of the Existence of racial problems in the. unit. 
There wejre, however, significant positive correlations between the com- 
'manders' assimilator performances and white and Hispanic enlisted soldiers' 
estimates of the "commanders' effectiveness with racial problems. The cor- 
relations . were' in/ the expected direction, with a greater level of knowl- 
edge demonstrated by commandefs associated with greater effectiveness arid 



■ 4^1 i^^Hn^oQ None of" the correlations was i significant T 

the krongast positive cor«l.tic„s if the ,S3imUtor,..ten. 
truly reflect black culture in the Army. 

It-was noted. in chapter- 1 that blackfe ^'^^ ^l^^J^^^ 
the assimilator, whereas blacks .already should have - known ^he cprrejt 
an^wers^ Thtf a^similator scenarios were very fandliar to .^1--^^' ^^J^^^ 
answers. xner asa ^T„^„<, familiar. The data shown here suggest . 

corred: iiswSrs were not always . "^^^^^^i^g^ effectiveness, among 

•that assimilator performance was related to perceivea erret-u 
white an-d^ispani6 but not l.lack subprdi nates. -In other words 
lT±f the ouestions and corresponding "correct" answers may not always be 
ref lecfingTlact "iture in the A.my. T).e assdmilator -responses 
tfis^ reflecting a white conception of vhat the black culture xn the ^ ^ 
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Army is. 

the .coirnnanders ' 



TO investigate this possibility in greater detaxl, • 
responses to each alternative for a given item were ---l^f/^ 
blaS. White, and Hispanic soldiers', evaluatxons JL^^" J^^^* „-,3 ^ 

.ectea^that ,.te.„,^ive The.a.^ 

SiabtL ^a^: th^^ :::„Ltaa With tha anliataa aoiai,..' av-l- 
tions of their leaders. - v ^ • • . 

' Of, coarsa, 6a«fal attention was paid <=°.^''e 'U^t.ihution of the 
oo.„nae... responses to t. v^^^^^ 

lations baoauae ^f^f^ =^^'^^^°"„j'tha oorrelationa obtained. In so™ 
:rerS "c^""™ fo:i"n:t. ^ oo.^uta. becnsa no oo™=«naers se- . 
lected some alternatives. * ' 

Tha obtVined oorralations did provide' ona "t^^. 
whether th» response alternatives l'-^^^'^^/^ '■jf^^Jf ,„^„r, f :J/erive 
tively to th. bl-aok -'>-f"f-;/;^,n^^^rdate:2nad^ether another 

r.:joise"i:erni:rv:":;uirh:u"^er.Woh^ 

"2 of the black subordinates' evaluationr. of the ^"f 

^Stions .provided jnsi.ht into ^^-^^^ ^^^l^.^'^Z;. "hSer' o^^ 
related to favorable evaluatxoris for all ra-xax ^""t' . 
alternative was related to favorable perceptxons by whxtes only, or 

reverse. ^ ^ , 

' • "using theee criteria, it became apparent that several of the "cor- • 

S:r-d-:*:: ror-orh-ii^- Jw^^^^^^^^^^ 

' alternative should be correct, usxng the crxterxa of tne sux.. 



evaluations. 



■ . 1.0 summary, this, analysis cast some doubt on a number of the response 
alternatives and the degree to which a current alternative' for thes6 items 

: could be. considered correct. " .The "correct" answer for some items did, in ' 
fadfe, seeni to reflect the white subordinates' perceptions of good race 
relations more than the corresponding perceptions for blacks. , . 
' ■ . -# ■ 

. ^ The fact that .assimilator performance was related to favorable per- 
ceptions by whites and-Hispanics, but, not for blacks/ may be important 
in a practical sense, eVen though it was no.t entirely what was expected. , 
There is some evidence . in recent Army surveys (Hiett S Nordlie, 1978) of 
a growing '-'backlash" among whites who are concerned' with reverse discrim-' 
ination. For this reason, knowledge on an assimilator that 'is- related 
to positive perceptions among whites and' HispaHics-m'ay^^eftimportant for 
practical , reasons. , 
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CHAPTER 3 / 

A third evaluation was conducted of the cultural . ass imilat or devel- 
oped for teaching white junior officers about black culture in the. Army, 
One purpose of this third evaluation was to address the question of cau- 
sation that was brought up in chapter 2 but not answered. 

In chapter 2, coinpany conunanders '•performances on the cultural as- 
similator were correlated with the, ratings of subordinates about the com-^ 
manders ' effectiveness in race relations. Hi^ assiiti ilator performance 
, was related "toTfavora&le ratings of performance in race relations by white . 
and Hispanic subordinates. A positive correlation does not demonstrate 
tha€i' knowledge of,. black cial,tuj:e as measured by assimilator items caused ^ 
these. more favorable evaluations by subordinates. It may be that a gen-, 
erally favprable climate between superiors and subordinates produced in- 
creased knowledge. Or// the positive correlation may hc^ve resulted from, 
an- extraneous third variable that caused both. of the variables in question 
to be correlated togethejr. A more rigorous* experimental design was estab- 
lished in this third evaluation to provide a better answer to the question 
that was raisfed in/chapte^^l^ about causation. . . 

A second* inportant issue that was studied in this third evaluation 
was how the assimilator could be used as a race-relations training tech- 
nique in conjunction with -the other training techniques. How might it be 
implemiented effectively? Should the Army assimilator be Used^as a- stand-. 

'alone technique by junior officers in the privacy of their quarters, or. » 
should assimilator scenari!fcs be used as training aids in. race-relations 
discussions Eno^cfh doubts have been raised'' in previous research about, 
tjie appropriateness of the de^signated "correct" answers so that the uSe 
6f ftie assimilator as a stand-alone technique does not seem warrant^d> 

•unless qliscussion and even debate' about possible alternative answers are 
provided. * ^ 

•- • . I ■ • 

For this, reason, it seemed that one usefu^ way to implement the as- « 
similator in the field 'as a race-relations technique was in a 1-day seminar 
in which both assimilator training and group discussion about assimilator 
scenarios would be used. Discussion about the appropriateness of various;^ 
alternative answers would be p3;ovided and encduraged in this setting. 

Another place where it might be natural to implement assimilator 
training is in the Army Reserves. In the reserves, it is more difficult^ 
for soldiers to meet together^ so a technique that allows soldiers to 
study by themselves to some extent may be usefuli 

For these reasons, an e^qperiment was designed to test, the effective- 
ness of the Army assimilator in the Army Reserves, using a 1 -day - seminar » 
in which paxticipants, tiad ^the opportunity both to go over assimilator 
items and to discuss them with their peers and trained race-relat.ions , 
instructors.. The e3q>eriment was conducteii among ^ population of reserve 
command personnel. The design o!f this field experiment was rigorous in ^ 
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the* aense that participants were randomly assigned t6*~an /appropriate ex^ 
:periinBnttel anii control group. A design of this- type allows \i& to answer 

;the question about causation raised previously : Does assimilator train- 
- ing.produb^ a favorable 'impact upon subordinates? 

METHOD . . , 



Experimental Design 

The e3q)eri?tient was conducted among a population; of -reserve command, 
personnel. Command personnel were defined as; senior NCOs \E7-^9) and 
officers (01-04). One. major unit from the 6th 'Army Reserve command par-^ 
ticipated* in the assimilator evaluation e^qoerlraent. Ei^ty command per- 
sonnel (E7-E9) were randomly selected from the rosters of this 6th Array ^ 
Reserve Unit to** participate in, the e^^eriment. Of ^-these leaders 40 were 
randomly assigned to an experimental* group, and 40 to a control group. ^ 

• " * ■ 

Leaders assigned to the experimental group were directed through the 
chain of command to participate in a 1 -day ra de-relations seminar in the 
spring- of 1977. PCNrticipants assigned to the experimental group received . 
training in a sihgl^ 1-day seminar that involved assimilator training and' 
group discussions of assimiiator scenarios, whereas participants assigned 
to the control ^oup received no training. 

Approximately 2 months after the training occurred, three separate 
groups of respondents conpleted a. survey Instrument/ (3e.signed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the training. Two months included two reserve meet- 
ings subsequent to the time of assimilator training, which seerp^d an ap- 
propriate time for measuring any changes in race-related behaviors. The 
80 participants in lx>th the;e:q?erimental and control groups received a^, 
survey in which they evaluated their own behaviors, primarily in terms of 
how they had responded to. race relations /equa^l opportunity situations in' 
their own units since the -time, of the training *^sessioi>. The second group 
that received a survey were immediate subordinates of participating lead- 
ers assigned to the e^qoerimental and control group. The three immediate 
subordinates of each parti pip ating leader conpleted a survey designed to 
' evaluate the race relations /equal opportunity performance ^pf the particir 
^>jating leader duripg the time period since training had occurred. The 
iinmediat^ supervisors of the participating 'leaders also received" a survey 
bo evaluate the participating leaders. The participants themselves, the 
three "immediate subordinates, and the immediate sjapervisor pf each par- 
ticipant then completed a -survey. . 

The^ surveys for the three groups were identical^ with one • exception, 
• The questions were, phrased so. that participating leaders evaluated them- . 
selves in their responses to the 48 survey questions, whereas subordinates 
and supervisors rated the participating leaders. The questions asked of 
the • subordinates and supervisors ar^ shown- ah the appendix. 
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Ratings were ma<ae .on scales and, in most, ca-ses, - estimated 

how frequently a given sort of 'behavior occurred, from "ve^y frequently" ., 
t<D "never." . Although subordinates and supervisors who cbmpleted these 
questionnaires" were not-told whether the" leader they were rating had re- 
deived training, possibly some people were aware of whether this persor^ 
had received training. 

> ■• ° . ■ ' 

This sui-vey procedure 'evaluated the relevant^ equal opportunity/ 
race' relations behavior of, the participating leaders from three differ- 
ent points of view: ■ the leac-rs themselves, the.ir sulpordinates, and 
their supervisors. A primary purpose of the evaluation exjoeriment was 
to i^ee whether the assimilatbr training of command personnel would have 
a favora%e inpact on. the people with whom they worked. For this reason, 
.the impressions of subordi,nates and. the supervisor were important. It 
was notlic^sible to' separate the evaluations' of subordinates by race or ■ ■ 
to examine, the' impressions of black subordinates of their leaders- com- 
pared to white" subordinates because there were few blacks in many of the 
reserve units,, and some participating leaders had no Immediate black sub- 
ordinates. There are certain biases involved in self-ratings that need 

' to be balanced by the point of view of the- soldiers who worked most 
closely with the participating leaders during the reserve training week- 
ends. The . immediate subordinates and the supervisor ..:of these partici- 
pating leaders " wbrked most closely with the participating leaders during 

, the ires erve training times subsequejif to th^assinu^ator. seminar and. 
should be in the best .position to observe relevan/ behaviors of the par- 
ticipating leaders. 

The basic conparison that wa's made in . this . experimental design was 
the cQirparison between those, randomly assigned to the experimental ■ 
(trained) ^roup ; and those assigned to the . control .group. The liartici- 
pating leader /served as the unit of analysis so that subordinates and 
supervisors -were'assigned to the experimental or control group corre- 
sponding to the experimental-control designation of the participating 
leader with whom they were associated. If the sort of assimlator tra'xn- 
ing provided in the 1-day seminar was. effective, participating leaders ., ■ 
assigned" to the "experimental group should be evaluated more favorably 
' in race relations 1^ themselves, by subordinates, and by superiors than 
participating leaders assigned to the control group. 

* ■' ■ ■ .... ' 

Assimilator Seminars ' , ^ • • 

■ ■ * 
The assimilator'^semihar was directed by a multiracial tedm of re- ■ 
serve of iEicers who .had -received training in race relations at Defense 
Rat:e' Relations Institute. With one exception, command personnel receiv- 
i-ng training wpre/white...-' After appropriate introduction at the seminar, 
'•Command personnel responded to the first 20 assimilator scenarios in the 
■ standard programed learning format. The group then divided into smaller . 
groups, led by. a trained discussion leader, for the -purpose of discussxng 
the scenario^ and the 'race-related issues raised by the assimilator see- ■ 
1 narios. Participants later completed the next 20 assimilator items, after 
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which: they; again broke -^uj) into groups to -discuss the race-related issues, 
raised by the assirnilator. Group discussion was a'gain facilitated cby 
trained leaders.^ The last 20 assindiator itefes the original -version 
of the assimilator (Kirkland & McGrew, 1975) we^^e no^used becau'se pre- ' 
vious' research had' identifie'd problems with tjh^e learriing curves with 

these items . 



',<The command personnel also were presented ^t^iC^lbcks o^ 
on (a) personal prejudice and institutional discrimination; (b) an over^. 
view* of the histfbry and contributions of ^several minorities in the United 
States, in* this ^ase including Native Americans and Jewish pultur'e; and 
(i^cl a discussion, of "who shall survive^" baped on a hypothetical situa- . 
;.tion where some, "but not all, partipipants must be selected to die/ ** 
These, blocks of instruction were spaced between assimilator training and 
discussion. / . . , 

The assimilator training seminar generally was weM rerceived by the - ^ 
participating leaders." The assimilator scenarios provided a means for^ 
controlling the hostility that/sometimes can be generated in. race-rela- 
tions discussions with command personnel. Any anger that arose was large- 
ly directed toward the scenarios, or particularly the correctness of the - 
designed .correct answers, gather t*han at fellow participants or discusr 
sion leaders. / • , , = . 

The- scenarios thems^lvels usually led participants to' discuss simi- . 
Ikr or related race-rel4tions situations they ^a^ been involved iji or had 
..become -aware of Ih-the'^ir own Army careers. Th'e scenarios led to the dis- 
''cussion of persojial e'xpe4riences or concerns important to participants. 
•Based on the observation of tihe Itrainers, the • assimilator was a helpful 
tool.fgr presenting^ race-related' material in a seminar of this nature: 
■ - ' . - **/ • >■ ^ ■ 



Samples 



Actually Obtained 



ortunately, there^was a serious attrition problem in^the samples 



JO of the original 
subordinates, .^as 
Three subordinates for 



Unfc ^ , - J 

actually obtained compared .to' those requested. .Only 22 of the 40 command 
personnel a^^ign'ed to the experimental group (55%) a'ctually attended the 

^ assimilatoi: training seminar^.. Despite this attrition in the trained ex- 
perimental - group,^ an attempt was made. to survey all^O < 
command, participants as jvell as their supervisors/and s 
called fbr by. the'oriainal experimental design, 
every /leader participant were requested for a toljal sample of 240 ^subordi- 
nates*" Ohly 38 of thosp requesteta (16%) actual!^ completed the survey. 
Of the supervisors', 80 were requested and only:r^3 wer^ obtained* ( 29%) . Of 
the' 80 participating command personnel, only 32 completed the survey (40%) 

• ■ .' ' ' . • ■ ' o ■ . ' ' 

' / Statistical Analyses ' 

J ' ' • . ' . ■ ' " ♦ ' 

The high attrition rate in the data obtained created serious problems 
tor interpreting results/, given an experimental design.. .Problems arose 



because the experimental and control groups were equated no longer as they 
had been originally through the process of randbmization. . In. other words, 
the experimental and control groups wer^ no longer equal except for. the 
training that occurred* A.. variety of other selection, factors may dxstxn- 
guish tfie experimental from the control group. Self-selection factors 
i,^ att^idance at the'assimilator seminar and s^f -selection in taking the 
survey could provide plausible rival explanaHJioris for any differences 
found between the experimental and control group. If trained parti cip ant s^- 
in the eiqperimental group. <rfere rated: more favorably by theneelves and 
their associates than those in the control group, this- could be due to 
differences that alreadv existed between the groups. In other words, sol- 
diers maythave attended training who were already favorable toward race ' 
' relations,, and tlje favorable ratings of- this group may reflect nothing 
more thjan this. . . i. ^ 

TO help control for selection biases that may have' occurred in send- • 
nar attendance, two comparisons were made: one between those who werfe 
trained versus those v^o were not; and a second mgre conservative con?>ar- 
ison between thSse originaliy assigned to the experimental, group, regara- 
less of whether they actually attended, the training sessipn; ^and- those , 
•originally assigned to the control group. Both types of 'ctmpa^M^QSSjfere_^ 
made using self-ratings >nd ratings of supervisors and; subordinates. The - 
trained versus untrained comparison gives us. an idea-: of wljether training . 
produced an improvement. However, even if this test .does ; s];iom signifi- ^ 
cant .differences, itj^s^ti'll subject to the' sort of s election ^^i as esm- 
dicated kbove; interpretation may be ambiguous fox. .thi^ reason. .. 

'In order to help rule out selection- biases, the experimental versus 
control conparison was made. The> test is .c.onservativie 'in^ that untprained 
persons Originally assigned to the trained group are included as if they -. 
• were trained persons, making signif icance .more .^"f^i cult to obtaih but 
•also ruling cot the particular selection bias associated with the par- 

ticipatihg leaders who chose t- attend training.' . If ^ this t^stic is signif- 
. icai?t, "improvement more likeV can be attribut^jd to trainings althou-gh \ 
these my still be selection biases among those who chose to' take the . 
survey. ' " , » f 

The low svirvey participation rate^created other problems. It is 'un- 
clear what sort of selection: biases may have been produced by the low par- 
ticipation rate between the experimental and control groups. However,; 
participation was so low that it was . likely not to have be,en much differ- 
.ent than a random sample of those who were requested to participate 
both the experimental and^ control ■ groups, in which case selection biases 
wctfld have been minimal. . ' , 

The low survey participation tate, however, did produce a different 
•;sort of protlem with the data analyses. , Technically, ^the participating 
leaders provide'd the unit analysis so . that wheri more'than one subordinate 
rated a given leader, 'the responses should have been averaged. Also, it 
would have been good to separate the data analysis for supervisors from 
that for subordinates. Unfor1?unately, the preceding approach would have 



reduced the degrees of freedom foi; malting the desired statistical tests^ 
below that needed or. desired. For this reason, individual resjDOndents 
were* used rather than averages, and" ratings of subordinates and super- 
visors were combined in some analyses in order to increase degrees of 
.freedom. Admittedly, thijs approach is, not ideal, but the^ data attrition 
was so ^severe as. to render results from any data analysis as suggestive 
rather than conclusive. ' ^ 

••• > " / ■ . ' 

One-way multivariate analyses of variance on the 48 dependent vari- 
ablea were computed using the combined sample of supervisors and sujjordi- 
nates. V Both the trained-untrained and the experiiftehtalrcontrol compari- 
sons were ;made. The analysis was followed h^f computing t tests, for each 
of the 48 items, for both trained-untrained and experimental- control 
comparisons. ' , 

Significant differences on individual items should be examined only 
•when these differences are prtceded by a significant ^ultiyariate test. 
Because such a large number of individual comparis^ons were made, with t 
tests, some would be expected to be signif icant on. % tfie basis of .chance 
alone. Ji significant multivariate test indicates ^<hat real differences 
not due to chance are among the individual comparisons. 

• . ■ ' • . • 

For descriptive purposes^ t tests were also computed on all depen-^ 
dent variables separately for the three samples: (aO lefider participants, 
(b-),; subordinates, and (c) supervisors. It was recognized that, this pro- 
cedure would produce 6ome significant t tests that were in fact due to j 
chance because of the large number of tests that were^ma.de. Fq.r this . ■ 
reason the number of significant t tests were cpmpared to' the approximate 
number that would be expected to be significant on the basis of chance 
alone, assuming the tests were" independ^^^. • ^ 
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. . RESULTS AND DISCUSSION . . 

. Based 6n the combined sample of supervisors and subordinates, the 
multivariate F test was not significant for either the trained versus ^ 
untrained comparison (F = 1.28, n.s.) or the experimental-control C9mpar- 
ison (F = .92, n.s.). Examining the individual t tests for this combined 
sample, there were three significant differences/ (p < two-t'ai;Led) in 
.the expected direction with the experimental versus control comparison 
and two signif icanf^if f erences in-.'the expegted *direcJ:ioil« with the .trained 
versus untrained con^^ison. Approximately %wo or thre^ coi^arisons would 
be expected to have occurred, by charfca ^lone so that thesf ri^siilts appear 
to be due to chance, just as was indicated by the multivariate test. 

The self-ratings of the participating leaders were analyzed with t 
tests 'as indicated previously. There were thrfee significant differences 
(p < .05, two-tailed) out of 48 tests in the trained versus untrained 
conjparison. . Two of the differences were in the e^xpected direcliion and^ 
one was ih the opposite direction. With the- expetifimental-control com- 
parison, four significant differences were fouridf. but three of ^these 



differences were in the "wrong" .direction. These results, a^ain, look; 
very much >llke chancfe effects because twt> or three* differences^ might be 
expected by chance in either direction. 

Based on the sample of subordinates alone, t testis were computed for 
i air dependent variables.' There was one significant difference in the ex- 
'pect^d direction: with the experimental versus control comparison/ and one 
significant difference in the opposite direction in the trained versus 
untrained compar'ison. These effects were again apparently due to chance. 
With the sample of supervisors alone, there were no significant t tests ^ 
with the experimental versus control comparison, but there were five sig- 
nificant differences in the expected direction . for the trained versus 
untrained comparison. . * 

If these latter effects were not due to chance, they could have 
been due to selection effects, because the experimental versus control 
comparison was not significant. They could have been produced by the 
supervisors' knowledge of who had been traine'd. Supervisors may have had 
favorable expectations of those^who had been trained, or perhaps there 
was a self-selection factor go that the trained leaders were. those Vho 
were already the most favorable i,n the first place. 

In summary^ ^the results do not provide evidence 'that the assimilator 
training had a favorable impact on either the participants themselves or 
their supervisors or subordinates. The differences * that were' found can 
, best be interpreted as being due to chance. These results are sugges- • 
tive rather than concluisive because of the small scmount of data actually 
collected and the consequent interpretive problems. 

Chapter 2 provided some evidence • that knowledge of black cultur#as 
m€^asured by- the assimilator was related to favorable race-relations perr- 
formance as viewed by subordinates. Unfortunately, the results of this 
last experiment did not clear up the question that was raised in" chapter 
2 about the direction of causation. The positive correlations found in ^ ^ 
chapter 2 might have been because;,of a favorable race-relations climate 
producing increased knowledge of black culture, rather than the reverse. 
Because the results reported in chapter 3 were not significant, we cannot 
rule out this possibility. , 

The test of the effectiveness of the assimilator in this experiment 
was rather stringent, requiring that a 1 -day . seminar have favorable impact 
on both supervisor^ and subordinates, as well as participants themselves, 
over a 2-month time spanr- The ass'imilator might have been able to pass a 
less stringent test. In this regard, the assimilator still may be useful 
as a training*aid for race-relations seminars, keeping in mind that it 
will note likely have a strong impact and may 'have .np. impact at all. Ques- 
tions raised in previous chapters about the correctness of alternative 
answers also should be kept in mind if the assimilator is used as a train- 
ing aid in^^ce-relations discussions. , ^ 
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•" . N APPENDIX ■ ' . 

'I- C ASSIMILATOR SURVEY QUESTIONS - 

1 . hJs this person encouraged blacks and whites- to work and attend unit 
;. social functions together? . ' . 

2, Have the actions of this person, motivated blacks to feel jsroud, of ' 
.their unit? - ' 

.3. Has. tills person treated blacks ' and whites the same or differently 
in the area of haircuts and personal appearance? _^ •. -■ . 

4. -IS this person willing to help both the black and white enlisted 

personnel with their personal -probl^? ' 

5. Has this person tried ^to instire that blacks are given, a fair shar,e 
- ' of the available, trailing opportunities? ' 

^ 6.-. Has this person talked about >he need to recruit blacAs/minorities 

in the reserves? , / ^ ' 

• .7/ Has' tkis person.shqwn .concern for recruiting women and minorit|:es . 
' " .intcf" th^ reserves? ^ • . 

8. DO both the black and white enlisted personnel respect this person? 
/ Has this.person recommended black' and white enlisted personnel for 
•" ^promotion on an .equal basis? 
16': Has this person given blacks an opportunity to'' atteiid leadership 
academics? 



11 . Has this person given' blacks' assignments that are less important 
,than 'those, given to whites? . 

12. Has this person been Effective in resoiving conflicts when conflict, 
situations arise? , ^ ^ 

13.. :poes- this person praise the work>f the black and white enlisted 

personnel? ^ ^ - ^ 

14. Does thi/s person encourage blacks to' attend unit social, functions? 

15 suppose you were' promoted (or transferred) into this person's job_ 
: replacing him/her! . Would you do his/her job bettern than he/she is 
doing it now? - . • ' ^ v ^ 

' ' ^ ^-.^^ ac A hae^is for making ; assignments? 

16. Has this person^ used race as a t^sxs ror md^xi y , 
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^ * » ■ • 

17. Hars this person spent any time socializing with black enlisted . . 
^ personnel? 1 

18. Does this person work well with blacks? 

I- 

19. Have you observed favorable changes in the manner that this person ■ /. 
talks . to black;^ in the unit? | ' 

■ ■ ' ■ - s 

20. Does ~ this person work hard to insure the timely promotion of all 

enlisted personnel? ■ 

21. Has this perison encouraged both black and white enlisted personnel to 
take correspondence courses or otherwise continue their education? 

22. . Has this person allowed racial discrimination to exist in your 

coir^any? 

23. . Has this person made favorable comments about the quality of race- 

relations training in the reserves? 

24. Has this person spent any time socializing with white enlisted ^ 
personnel? \ ^ ' 

25. Does this person work well with women?,. . ^- 

t 

26. Have you observed- favorable changes in the rnanner that this person' 
talks to women in the unit? * * . ^ ' ■ , 

27. Has this person denied a black soldier his promotion for reasons 
that were unclear? 

28. Has this person encouraged blacks to attend OCS or acquire a t 
secondary MOS? . . , 

'29.. Suppose you were promoted (or * transferred) into this person's job 

replacing him/her. Would you do a better^ job at race relations than 

he/she is doiiig now? " • 

•• , ' - ' . < 

30., Has this person made unfavorable comments about the quality of race- 
relations training, in the reserves? 

31. Has this jierson made the requirements for promotion known to all' 
enlisted personnel? 

< ' ' ' ■ . ^ 

32. * Has this person given blacks recognition for achievement in the areas 

of training and leadership development? 

■33. Have blacks been involved at NCO call? 

34. Has this person tried to insure that women are giyen a fair share of 
^ the available training opportunities? 
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35 • Has this person encouraged friendships between black and white 
enlisted personnel in your unit? . * 

36. Has this person expressed to someone a desire to -improve race 
, .relations in the unit? 

37. Does this perspn appear to be as socially courteous with, blacks as 
with whites? 

38: Does this person like soldierg in your reserve unit to have both 
black and white buddies? ^ ^ ^ 

39. How eff ec'tive do you feel this person would be in leading ^race- 
relations seminars/cijjasses? 

40. Has this perspn tried to get better acx^uainted with enlisted per- . 
sonnel'who belong to racial and ethnic groups that are different 
than the one to which he/she belongs? o; 

41. Will this person' correct subordinates for using rude language when 
referring to blacks in. the unit? 

42. Will this- person correct subordinates for using rude language when 
referring to women in the. unit? 

43. Will this person. be effective in reducing^any conflicts that may 
!arise between blacks and whites in your^unit?*^ 

44. ' Are you aware of this person referring to blacks in "negative terms 

when no blacks are present? 

45. Has this person been able to work harmoniously 'with persons who are 
racially or ethnically different than himself^?/ 

46. Are you awar^ of this person referring to^womsn in negative "terms 

when no women are present? ir 

*C 

47. /Has this person been involved in. conflicts with persons who are • 
^ racially /ethnically different' than himself? 

48. Has this person **been effective in resolving conflicts with persons 
who are racially /ethnically different than himself? 
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